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EDMONTON, JANUARY, 1932 


Che Twelfth Annual Convention of the Canadian 
Cearhers’ 


Thirty-seven delegates from the provinces of 
Canada, representing 25,000 teachers, met in 
Moncton, N. B., July 27th, 1931, to attend the 
twelfth annual conference of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation. On arrival they were greeted 
by representatives of the Moncton Teachers’ As- 
sociation. A short meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held immediately after arrival. At 
7.30 p.m. the delegates were guests of the city of 
Moncton at a dinner in the Brunswick Hotel. 
After dinner the visitors listened to an eloquent 
address of welcome from Mayor Blakeney. It 
was a treat to delegates who had travelled thous- 
ands of miles to be given a warm Canadian wel- 
come. The feeling of unity among the delegates 
was intensified by His Worship’s address. Out- 
standing among the ideas expressed by Mr. Blake- 
ney were the importance of Confederation, the 
necessity of facing courageously the physical dif- 
ficulties in the way of bringing it to full fruition, 
and the fact that Canada has furnished the mother 
country with several of her outstanding men of 
affairs. He also reminded his audience that the 
Maritimes had supplied the Dominion with four 
Prime Ministers, while one Premier of Great Brit- 
ain, Bonar Law, was born in New Brunswick. 

J. W. Barnett, President of the C. T. F., made 
the official reply to the address of welcome. Mr. 
Barnett’s reply, referred to by the press as “‘one 
of great interest”, was a graceful acceptance of 
the welcome. He dwelt at some length, also, on 
the history of the C. T. F. and the difficulties that 
attended its inception. Attention was called to 
the fact that the teacher’s responsibility extends 
beyond the walls of the class room, it being a part 
of the teacher’s task to impress on the public mind 
the supreme importance of the teaching profession 
and the profession of education. 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell, Regina, followed. He spoke 
feelingly of the romantic beauties of the Mari- 
times. Mr. Coldwell referred to the financial 
difficulty confronting the country and made a stir- 
ring appeal to save the schools from disaster. 

The program came to an end with an address 
by Dr. A. S. MacFarlane, Chief Superintendent of 
Education for N. B. He spoke on the subject ‘‘The 
School’s Most Important Function’. This, he 
claimed, is to instil high ideals and love of country 
in the minds of pupils. 

The first business session of the convention 
opened at 9 a.m., July 28th in the city council 
chamber. The roll call of delegates was followed 


Federation 


by the appointing of the convention committee. 
Then came the President’s address. President 
Barnett urged that education in Canada be re- 
garded from a broad, national point of view. He 
referred to the fact that there is in the United 
States a growing demand for a National Depart- 
ment of Education at Washington. Mr. Barnett 
spoke at some length on teachers’ professional 
organizations. In this connection he said “It is 
very evident from the increasing membership of 
teachers’ organizations throughout the world that 
the members of the teaching body are advancing 
steadily to develop a more definite sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility and leadership. One hall 
mark of a profession is the capacity to control 
its members to secure a standard of conduct for 
all. In our profession as in all others, there are 
great divergences of intellectual capacity. This 
is inevitable and renders possible the emergence 
of great leadership. But there should be a very 
limited possibility of divergence of conduct. There 
must be a standard, and a high one, to which all 
members are expected to attain”. 

The President’s address was followed by the 
annual report of secretary M. J. Coldwell. The 
report dealt with the bearing of the economic 
crisis on educational welfare. Mr. Coldwell ex- 
pressed the opinion that there must be something 
wrong with an economic system in which poverty, 
with all its dreadful consequences, can actually 
accompany an abundance of the good things of 
life. He declared that educators must face this 
problem and assist mankind in finding a solution. 
The report also referred to several resolutions a- 
dopted at a conference of representatives of the 
teachers of the prairie provinces last winter. 
Among other things these resolutions recom- 
mended that professional training for teachers 
should be lengthened, that the minimum age for 
Normal entrance should be 18, that the minimum 
academic requirements should be grade 12, that 
all applicants for professional training should 
undergo a medical examination, and that the 
number of candidates accepted for such training 
should be related to the prospective needs of the 
schools. These resolutions were adopted. 

At the afternoon session a debate developed on 
the question of continued affiliation of the C.T.F. 
with the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. The matter was left in the hands of 
a committe on recommendations. 


At 4 o’clock the delegates were taken for a 
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motor drive to Sand Point Beach on Northumber- 
land Strait, where some had their first swim in 
the briny deep. In the evening the delegates were 
guests of the Moncton Teachers’ Association at 
the Shediac Hotel. 


At the morning session of July 29th provincial 
reports from New Brunswick and British Columbia 
were presented. Both reports marked progress 
for the year. 


At 3 o’clock the party entrained for St. John 
where arrangements had been made for accom- 
modation at the Admiral Beatty Hotel. 


The morning of July 30th was taken up with 
more provincial reports, Alberta’s report being 
presented by President C. O. Hicks of the A.T.A. 


The afternoon session was opened with the in- 
terim report of the examinations enquiry commit- 
tee of Alberta. This was presented by Mr. Hicks 
on behalf of Mr. M. L. Watts, convener of the 
committee. This report led to a prolonged dis- 
cussion. Reference was made to the measure- 
ment of each child’s progress by keeping a record 
of academic work and reactions to mental tests. 
It came out in the discussion that in some prov- 
inces, New Brunswick for example, the high school 
leaving and matriculation examinations are sep- 
arate. Mr. Auld, Ontario, stated that objective 
tests are being introduced in that province. He 
reported that some teachers thought the objective 
tests too severe and that these teachers were in 
favor of the essay type of test, especially in lan- 
guages. For its work during the ensuing year 
the committee proposed to gather information con- 
cerning ways in which examinations might be 
altered. 

The “Declaration of Principles”, dealing with 
professional ethics, was presented by D. L. Short- 
liffe on behalf of the A.T.A. After considerable 
debate the declaration was referred to a special 
committe from which a report will be received at 
the next meeting of the C.T.F. 


The report of the Ontario Secondary Teachers’ 
Federation was presented by Mr. A. S. Zavitz. 
He reported the inauguration of education week, 
the endorsement of the Bryan Memorial Scholar- 
ship, and the adoption of an appointed form of 
contract. 


Mr. Zavitz also read the report of Dr. E. A. 
Hardy on “Drama in the Schools’, prepared on 
behalf of the Ontario Secondary Teachers’ Feder- 
ation. Dr. Hardy’s report dealt chiefly with the 
work in Toronto, but it was revealed that 500 
plays had been placed in the Provincial Dramatic 
Library and these are circulated throughout the 
province. Mr. Dilworth, British Columbia, stated 
that a course in dramatics had been authorized 
in that province and credit is given for such work. 


In the evening the delegates were tendered a 
banquet at the “Admiral Beatty’ by the govern- 
ment of New Brunswick. President Barnett, speak- 
ing for the C.T.F., declared that more money is 
spent on drink in Canada than on all our educa- 
tional institutions. There developed a debate be- 
tween Hon. W. H. Harrison, K.C. and Premier C. 
D. Richards on the soundness of the New Bruns- 
wick school system, Mr. Harrison attacking, Mr. 
Richards defending. Their stand-up style of dis- 


cussion reminded one of the old days of political 
warfare in the Maritimes. The attack was directed 
chiefly on the courses in Geography, French and 
Hygiene. Mr. Harrison claimed that French 
should be taught more from the conversational 
standpoint with a view to enabling the student to 
understand his French Canadian Compatriot. The 
Premier’s defence was that while no doubt there 
were weaknesses yet New Brunswick had made 
great strides in vocational education. This was 
particularly interesting to the Alberta delegates. 


The morning session of July 31st was taken up 
with committees and other routine work. At noon 
the party were guests of the City of St. John at 
the handsome and well appointed St. John Vocat- 
ional Collegiate which occupies a commanding 
position on Douglas Avenue, overlooking the har- 
bor. The luncheon and orchestral music were 
supplied by students who generously gave of their 
vacation time for the purpose. One could not help 
reflecting that in most Alberta cities these boys 
and girls woul be making believe to study Latin 
or Algebra. 


The afternoon session was devoted to routine 
work including the election of a new executive 
committee. The next convention is to be held at 
Regina, Sask. 


Speaking generally one would say that the con- 
vention was a great success. It is a matter of 


great importance, especially at the present time, 
for the teachers of the Dominion to share their 
problems and develop a common consciousness. 


There must be inter-provincial opinion on educat- 
ional matters. One receives many surprises as he 
listens to what is being done in education and 
professional organizations in other provinces. For 
example it is encouraging to learn that high 
school credit is given in B.C. for work in dramatic 
art. The writer was amazed as he was shown 
through the vocational collegiate at Windsor, Ont. 
Equipment, of surpassing excellence is there on 
three acres of floor space! He or she would be 
a strange child who could not find there some 
part of wholesome activity to develop the phy- 
sical and mental powers. This is education! 
One would say that Alberta is well to the fore in 
professional organization but not so well advanced 
in regard to educational thought. 


Finally, it is no small gain to our profession to 
have these opportunities of “rubbing shoulders” 
with men prominent in other walks of life. The 
press of both Moncton and St. John commented 
editorially in terms of praise of the manner in 
which the Federation business was _ carried 
through. The St. John papers admonished their 
“lay” readers to attend carefully to the opinions 
of “the experts in the most important of all pro- 
fessions”. This is a step, surely, in winning from 
the public the confidence and respect our profes- 
sion must have if it is to be able to fulfil its lofty 
mission. 


NOTICE 


Every Local should be represented at the An- 
nual General Meeting to be held in Calgary 
during Easter Week, Next. 


First Session, Monday March 28th, 1932. 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1931 has been jointly 
awarded Jane Addams, Chicago’s world famous 
social world, and renowned international figure, 
and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University. Dr. Butler has for many 
years been active in efforts for world peace. He 
is President of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace—and in this capacity has inter- 
viewed the statesmen of many countries. He had 
an important part in shaping the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact for the renunciation of war. 

* * * BS 


A World Conference on the International 
Economic Situation Now in Sight 


When the Basel Committee now in session con- 
sidering Germany’s capacity or incapacity to make 
reparations has completed and made public its re- 
port, then people may soon see representatives of 
the world powers assembled in World Conference 
trying to discover why the wheels of industry are 
clogged and the world trade so sluggish in flow. 
The British Premier has issued the invitation. 

* * * * 
Disarmament Conference of 1849 


In view of the near approach of the Disarma- 
ment Conference slated for February 2, 1932, it 
is interesting to read of the Conference on Dis- 
armament held in Paris, August 22, 1849. La- 
martine was chosen as the presiding genius of the 
international gathering, but owing to illness, the 
place was filled by the great Victor Hugo. Inthe 
course of the meeting it was shown that war 
preparation in peace time consumed 25 per cent 
of the income of the people. The proportion has 
gone piling up since then. Richard Cobden would 
stand aghast at the figures of today. At that Con- 
ference Cobden “pitilessly scourged the race in 
armaments—the perpetual overbidding of fleets 
and armies of one government against the other.” 
Victor Hugo sounded a note of cheer—‘“‘Let us be 
more hopeful than ever,”’ he said. ‘““‘We must not 
fear temporary disturbances; shocks which are 
necessary preliminaries to a great change.” He 
greeted the delegates in the following words: “In 
coming here you are in a way, turning over the 
final and most sacred page of the Gospel, that 
page which imposes peace on the children of the 
same God. We had hope that wars between 
races would cease as did wars between Provinces 
in the Middle Ages.”’ 

ok ok aR ok 


The Eastern Front 


Differences between Japanese and Chinese are 
fundamental. Their distrust one of the other is 
mutual. Mrs. R. F. MacWilliam speaking before 
the Women’s Canadian Club in Winnipeg says: 
“Such is the frank avowal made by both Chinese 
and Japanese delegates to the Conference on Pa- 
cific Relations recently held in China”, and from 
attending which Mrs. MacWilliams has lately re- 


J. D. Fercuson, M.A., Director 


Miss R. J. CouTTs 


turned. These two nations, whose conflicting in- 
terests have reached such a pitch of intensity, 
“were able to agree,” she says, “that this un- 
fortunate distrust must somehow be removed be- 
fore they could hope for a final settlement.” One 
pleads the sacredness of treaties. The other in- 
sists that treaties signed at the point of the bay- 
onet are not so sacred. One says, “Suppress your 
bandits.” The other, “Your hands off, if you 
please, and we’ll attend to that in our own way.” 
‘“‘We must look after our nationals, whose lives are 
in danger, and our property rights,” replies the 
“Knight of the Rising Sun.” What political 
changes are due —the Voice of Tomorrow will 
tell. 


- Teachers will find a delightfully interesting and 
informing article on Manchuria in the October, 
1929, number of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. 


ok * * * 
The Peace Urge 


“A mammoth disarmament declaration, launch- 
ed in all five continents by the Women’s Inter- 
national League, is gathering momentum as the 
day of the World Conference on this great ques- 
tion approaches. 


London is supplying 4,000 signatures daily to 
the document which is designed to provide suffi- 
cient head of steam to drive the statesmen of the 
world forward on the path of peace. Every adult 
in a village in Montgomeryshire, Wales, has 
signed. So has the entire population of several 
frontier villages in France. The League section in 
Tunis has rendered the document into Arabic and 
is hard at work collecting signatures among the 
natives. India, Japan, Indo-China among the 
Eastern countries are participating. 


In Canada the goal of 500,000 seems in sight. 
A transcontinental caravan tour which traversed 
the United States has visited 125 cities in 25 
states and collected 125,000 signatures. 


The League is redoubling its energies through- 
out 45 countries in which the petition has been 
circulated.” 


* * * of 


Geneva—Report of the League on Rural Health 


The popular notion that country folk are natur- 
ally healthy and therefore need no particular at- 
tention, as compared with town-folk was com- 
pletely shattered by this report. One representa- 
tive after another has shown the pressing neces- 
sity of better organized health services, medical 


attention and so on. A number of interesting 
proposals for international studies were put for- 
ward, including such subjects as technical train- 
ing of health visitors and sanitary engineers, qual- 
ity of milk in rural districts, campaign against 
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flies, analysis and testing of drinking water. The 
larger share of the benefits of this report obvious- 
ly falls to the less advanced countries, an example 
of the international pooling of knowledge and ex- 
perience for which the League provides the op- 
portunity. Seal 


Women of the Ancient Kingdom in the Lead 


Fresh from the charm of the Orient, Mrs. R. F. 
MacWilliams speaks in the highest terms of the 
Chinese women whom she met at the Conference 
in Shanghai. There were five brilliant Chinese 
women delegates there. From her intercourse 
with these Mrs. MacWilliams formed the opinion 
that in business and professional life, Chinese 
women are much in advance of the women of the 
West. The only Women’s bank in the world and 
under the management of a woman is in Shanghai, 
China. This advanced position, these women 
claim, is due to the long experience of Chinese 
women in managing the home and its affairs on a 
business basis. The family, consisting as it does 
of daughters-in-law and their families, sisters-in- 
law and their families, made the Chinese woman 
fconversant with the ways of business manage- 
ment and organization. She now applies this ex- 
perience gained in the home to public affairs. To- 
day women in China hold themselves the equal of 
men socially, morally, politically and economic- 
ally. 

Stanley Jones, author of “The Christ of the 
Indian Road,” has completed a new book on the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is entitled “A Working 
Philosophy of Life.” Mr. Jones is making a mis- 
sion tour through parts of India. At this critical 
time it is his desire to be of service to the people 
of that land to which he is devoting his life. The 
following is an excerpt from a letter written by 
him: 

“The last night on my way to the station to 
catch a midnight train to the next appointment 
I went to see the Taj by moonlight. I was weary 
in every portion of my being, but as I sat for sev- 
eral hours and drank in the sheer beauty of that 
wondrous creation of man, I dedicated myself 
again to the people who could create such a dream 
in marble. If man could make such beauty in 
marble, what couldn’t Christ create out of men?” 


Some Comments on the World Situation 


The New Statesman and Nation—“The Greeks, 
from whom the world is still content to take some 
of its political ideas, had a word ‘seisachtheia’ 
which all contemporary statesmen would do well 
to learn. For the word means a shaking off of 
burdens, and to this the old Greek cities had re- 
sort when their affairs had got into an exception- 
al tangle of debts and impositions. Threatened 
social systems were saved more than once by this 
device ; and though creditors grumbled and resist- 
ed, they soon grew prosperous again when debtors 
were given a fresh chance of making another 
start. In old Greece, indeed, the choice was some- 
times between ‘seisachtheia’ and revolution. The 
same choice confronts us in the world today. 

But the burdens we need to shake off are far 
more numerous and entangled than any the 
Greeks ever had to remove. For our world is 


weighed down by a mass of indebtedness of al- 
most every possible sort. There are debts internal 
and debts international, debts public and debts 
private, long term debts and frozen short-term 
credits, war debts and reparations, and debts 
arising out of foreign investment before and since 
the war. There are debtor and creditor coun- 
tries as well as debtor and creditor classes within 
each community. And, to make confusion worse, 
the behaviour of money and prices in the various 
countries is constantly changing the realities of 
every debt men owe or are owed.” 
S. eile 

Time and Tide—“Over the next few weeks, inter- 
national conferences of great moment to this 
country are being held. War debts and repara- 
tions are coming under review, also the question 
of what is to be done about the external debts in 
which Britain is heavily involved. All these ques- 
tions revolve around one central fact: the break- 
down of the world’s monetary system. The forces 
of capitalism are struggling to repair the machine, 
since the alternative to it is Sovietism (which is 
not quite the same thing as Communism). But 
the element of competition which is inherent in 
the nationalistic system is not rendering the pro- 
cess any swifter or the general task any easier. 
International trade is dammed up by exchange 
difficulties. Even the two states which between 
them possess the bulk of the world’s gold see their 
economic situation grow rapidly and alarmingly 
worse. Yet still Governments argue and play for 
national advantage, peoples snarl, finance minis- 
ters and foreign ministers bicker cver deals in 
which national politics, national finance, and na- 
tional business play about equal parts, and bank- 
ers wonder how they can act so as to save at least 
some tangible assets if a general smash should 
come.” 

* * ok * 

Financial News—“The struggle for a favorable 
trade balance is becoming more and more intense. 
Looked at from the standpoint of any one country, 
it may appear to be reasonable and expedient. As 
a universal policy it is clearly impossible of realiz- 
ation. Where every effort to increase exports is 
met with increased resistance to, and obstruction 
of, imports, the main result is a contraction of the 
volume of world trade. Pursued to a logical con- 
clusion the end would be the destruction of trade 


between nations.” 


The Manchester Guardian—“It seems fairly cer- 
tain that either an economic crisis or a political 
crisis or both will shortly arise in Germany, and 
though it is impossible to foretell exactly what ef- 
fects this would have on the already unstable con- 
dition of Europe, it could not but make a bad situ- 


ation decidedly worse. Nor may we, if M. Laval’s 
speech in the Chamber recently was a true 
indication of French policy, take into account any 
possible change of heart in France. It looks as 
though France has learned nothing from the 
weary post-war years and stands just where she 
stood when an Allied victory was transformed by 
the Treaty of Versailles into a world disaster. . 

Many know now what a few have known since 
Germany’s capacity to pay was estimated—blind- 
ly, absurdly estimated—that a bankrupt Ger- 
many means a bankrupt Europe; and that the 
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transfer of huge sums of money (loans from Lon- 
don and New York to enable Berlin to pay repara- 
tions to Paris and London, to enable Paris and 
London to repay war debts to New York, an inane 
circulation of money) is a considerable factor in 
the general collapse of the whole system of inter- 
national finance.” 


* * * * 


The Manchester Guardian—“The protests of other 
countries . . . against the British tariffs have be- 
come strong, and retaliatory measures are being 
taken. Instead of increasing the volume of trade 
as it promised to try to do, the Government has 
succeeded only in restricting it, and has not even 
been able to prevent sterling from further depre- 
ciation. Too much attention has been paid to the 
noisy Tariffists ‘and too little to the extremely 
grave international situation.” 

““A speech made by Sir William Morris .. . is 
worth quoting because it illustrates so aptly the 
psychology of incorrigible Protectionism. ‘You 
have only to pick up this morning’s paper to see 
that the foreigner is squealing already when we 
have not yet applied our duties . . they are squeal- 
ing very hard and J hope in the near future they 
will be squealing a lot more.’ With wonderful 


conciseness, Sir William Morris’ speech reveals 
the two chief characteristics of the Tariff Reform- 
er: a patriotism based on dislike of what the un- 
enlightened Chinaman calls the ‘foreign devil’ 
and a belief that the world can be made prosper- 
ous by a great round game of ‘beggar my neigh- 


> 99 


bour.’”” 
* * *  * 

The New Leader—“A new United States record 
in bank suspensions was made in October. No 
fewer than 512 banks with $566,000,000 of de- 
posits, closed their doors. During the first ten 
months of this year, 1,753 banks with deposits to- 
talling $1,462,000,000 closed down. The deficit 
on the American budget has now reached 158,- 
000,000 pounds. It is expected to reach 300,000,- 
000 pounds by the end of the fiscal year.” 


—> SCHOOL CURRICULA 


Following is a resolution passed by the Alberta 
Provincial Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
during their recent session in Edmonton: 

WHEREAS Alberta’s Public School Curriculum 
provides a study course in Physiology and Hy- 
giene; and 


WHEREAS this Convention is of the opinion 
that this subject has been insufficiently stressed in 
the prescribed course of studies, with particular 
reference to those great and growing health men- 
aces, alcohol and tobacco, and all narcotic drugs; 


BE IT RESOLVED that we impress upon the 
Government the necessity of increasing the 
amount and quality of teaching along these lines, 
that more importance be given this subject on ex- 
amination papers, and of insisting upon proper 
examples being given by all school teachers with 
regard to drinking and smoking. 


FURTHER, that this recommendation be sent 
to the Educational Department of the Govern- 
ment and to the Teachers’ Alliance. 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 


THE TEACHERS’ HOBBIES 
By a Calgary Teacher 


“Time is money; but, leisure is wealth.” 
—Tagore. 


HE foregoing significant remarks of the Hin- 

doo poet, Tagore, at the Educational Conven- 

tion in British Columbia in 1929 are particu- 
larly apt today when many teachers are studying 
at night to increase their university standing, or to 
get a “First,” or to “keep up.” This is all in ad- 
dition to the papers to correct, the lessons to 
prepare, a hurried glance at a daily paper, a let- 
ter home, concerts to sponsor, extra-curricular 
school activities, church, and perhaps a night per 
week socially. 

This reminds us that teachers are busy folk and, 
perhaps, we have no time for this article. 

Barrie defined happiness as being at the foot of 
the rainbow. Our most optimistic moods contra- 
dict this gifted, winsome writer. We have been 
happy, often happy, ever and ever so happy. If 
we are discontented, perhaps the “fault is in our- 
selves.”’ Consider those happy times, those halcyon 
days, those ecstatic moments. One thing about 
them standing out clearly is this: They Quite 
Shut Out all Else. Perhaps here is the solution. 
Let us see. 

Dr. Wm.:Osler in the stress of final test papers 
picked up a volume of Carlyle, and he found a 
guiding star for his life. He spoke to the students 
of Yale years later, and told them that he only 
lived one day at a time. “Do that duty which 
lies clearly at hand.” His little talk is published 
as, “A Way of Life:” any one would enjoy it. It 
is one of the jewels of our literature. Fine counsel 
that, so practical; given by one of the busiest 
doctors of the age. 

The. statisticians of Columbia University 
printed a report which was indeed a heavy docu- 
ment. It dealt with the causes of insanity; it 
classified the inmates of a number of mental 
institutions according to vocation: steam-fitters, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, farmers, labourers, 
social women, and such. The teachers, like 
Abou Ben Adam, led all the rest. The con- 
clusions were not dogmatic; the men preparing 
the report were likely experienced, they did not 
wish to give out the final causes of mental col- 
lapse, lest there be no need for a further statistical 
report. The summary said there was a higher 
percentage of teachers insane than any other 
class, the percentage was about 4 per cent; while 


. others ranged from .05 per cent (low), to 2.7 per 


per cent. 


It seems the teachers worked rather steadily; 
or, to reverse the truth, the governments of the 
United States and Canada failed to legislate 36 
hours per day for said teachers. It told on them 
in the end. These three led the list of causes 
of mental breakdown: 1. Reading, 2. Study, and 
3. Religion (that is, church activities). (The report 
appeared to infer that many of the inmates were 
unmarried). The teachers seemed to work till 
they were tired, and then to keep right on work- 
ing till the cords of reason snapped, melancholia, 
schitzophrenia, and such dread disorders overtook 
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them. The tragedy of Lady Macbeth was re- 
acted, in part. With all due respect to our excel- 
lent medical men, it seems that even the most 
gifted of psychiatrists answer us, as the physician 
attending Lady Macbeth answered her husband’s 


uery : 

““Macbeth—Cans’t thou minister to a mind dis- 
eased ? 

Doctor—No, therein the mind must minister to 
itself.” 

Brooding over impending disaster has likely 
never alleviated dread symptoms, rather has it 
precipitated the final onslaught. If psychology 
has shown the layman anything it has proven to 
him that substitution is the salvation of a wrong 
habit. 

Now let us pause for station to station protests: 

“O, if you only knew the poky little place where 
I teach.” 

“If you only had to stay where I stayed for a 
year, and now this is no better.” 

“TI worked hard for two years where I am, and 
they told me last June, ‘Take the cut, or get out.’ ” 

“T have put myself through, I am now studying 
for third year University. I haven’t had any time 
for hobbies. Ido my work well each day. Ican- 
not see that anyone has any right to criticize.” 

Granted no one has any right to criticize nega- 
tively, nor is this article so to do. 

Hobbies are of two kinds, those few everyone 
should have; and the many hobbies from which 
one should choose as many as he may wish. 

The indefatigable Dr. C. H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, told a class that he found him- 
self failing to perform what he generally ac- 
complished previously. Finally he had his eyes 
tested, and everything cleared up. A profound 
student of philosophy remarked that Schoppen- 
hauer might have been an optimist if his liver had 
functioned more harmoniously. If one’s efficiency 
were tested while suffering from a common head 
cold it might test 40% to 50%. Fanatic dieting 
is not health; worry is its cancer. To a teacher 
‘one additional truth stands out; taking too much 
heed of the morrow will be a cancer in your side to 
destroy you. Remember the admonition of Car- 
lyle and Osler: “Do that which lies clearly at 
hand.” 

Other phrases might be quoted, e.g.: 

“Those who always labour have no true judg- 
ment.” 

“You who have two pence, and are starving; 
buy bread with one, and with the other, flowers 
of the narcissus: the bread satisfies the body; but, 
the flowers feed the soul.” 

Plato knew human nature, and he still stands 
the Prince Apostle of its needs. The great mind, 
Chas. Darwin, is reported to have once remarked: 
“Were I young again, I would spend part of each 
day listening to some really good music. Iam old 
now, and have leisure but I find I cannot cultivate 
the appreciation I should like.” 

Let us find health, fitness; it is the foundation 
of happiness. 

_A sense of humor is more to be envied than 
riches. It smooths over many rough spots. Here 
are a few bewhiskered yarns: 

A certain clergyman had refused to bury a non- 
conformist. His associate in a nearby parish hur- 
ried to tell the bishop of this gross fact. The 


bishop turned and smiled upon the tattler, and 
said, ‘“‘Why I’d be glad to bury all of them.” 


* * * * 


The moon shone more brightly than usual, the 
soft June breezes slightly moved the leaves—a 
lacy shadow upon her face. The swain had quot- 
ed Shakespeare copiously, concluding with Lor- 
enzo’s amorous sighs to Jessica. Looking into her 
eyes his breath was warm upon her cheek, and he 
whispered, “Is stealing ever permissible?” The 
maiden not to be “out-Shakespeared” replied, 
“Stolen goods might be returned.” 

ok * * * 

All of which appears very foolish. Continual 
froth should merit your rebuke, but there must be 
some ameliorative for the grey truths, the sordid 
tasks, the detail of the day. Nothing known to 
the writer will make an easy task of teaching; for 
the sensitive soul it is at times almost overwhelm- 
ing. If he be an idealist, colleagues, pupils, and 
community will all perplex and confound him. But 
at 4:00 o’clock, at 6:00 o’clock, at 9:00 o’clock, 
sometimes during the day—shut it all out for an 
hour. Leave one evening a week free; be hesi- 
tant about teaching Sunday School; meet with 
adults, business men, humorous fellows, and by 
all means quit being a teacher for a bit, and be- 
come a human being; pick up your exemplary 
manner in the morning with the chalk. Health, 
humor, and comeraderie are antidotes to taking 
ourselves too seriously. 

Those are hobbies the writer believes his fel- 
lows might adopt with profit to themselves. Others 
_ worth trying and he would suggest amongst 
these: 

Athletics (daily work outs), walking, astron- 
omy, biography (particularly of scientists), bridge, 
chatting, dancing, and social evenings with 
adults; reading light, preferably humorous stor- 
ies; reading Plato, and such other masters, in the 
original. 

Change, variation, is the keynote of this little 
message; for it has tried to make a hard task a 
bit easier, or at least a little pleasanter. An 
occasional sane digression will enliven anyone. 
One of our friends may not always tell stories 
that might be used at a Y.M.C.A. conclave; but 
he is a popular fellow and he makes his friends 
feel better when he sees them; remember it is 


his idiocyncrasy, not his habit. 
* ok * * 


Pick your hobby and be happy. Change it, and 
be happier still. 


* * * ok 


“T have spoken in simple guise, 
But ye are wise, 
You know what the jest is worth.” 


\ 
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EDUCATION BY RADIO 
By E. A. Corbett 


During the past five years interesting experi- 
ments have been carried on, both in Europe and 
in America, to ascertain the degree to which the 
radio may be used as a medium of elementary and 
adult education. The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration now broadcasts regularly to over half a 
million school children, and it is estimated that 
1,000 groups of adults listen every week to talks 
by great scientific authorities and educators on 
subjects of vital concern to the people. The great 
interest taken by the British public in lecture 
courses of this kind was shown recently when, 
after a lecture on the functions of the mind, 
27,000 letters were received by the B.B.C. asking 
for literature on the subject. 


One of the difficult problems in educational 
broadcasting is to discover what subjects lend 


themselves to treatment by radio. Can you, for 
instance, stimulate a child’s interest in Arithmetic 
by radio talks? Probably not. Can you direct 
practical experiments in Chemistry by the micro- 
phone? Here again the chances of success are 
small. But what about Music? Sir Walford 
Davies, the noted English musician, has a class of 
80,000 children every Tuesday afternoon acquir- 
ing a gift of musical appreciation and under- 
standing that will be a joy to them as long as they 
live. These children are not only taught to ap- 
preciate good music but are encouraged to try 
their hands at simple musical composition. 


What about Geography? Formal Geography 
from a loud speaker would make dull hearing. A 
class teacher with maps and diagrams would cer- 
tainly get better results, but there is more to learn 
about the world than text-book facts and figures, 
and so the children in the elementary schools of 
the State of Ohio put their books away on a cer- 
tain afternoon each week and suddenly the voice 
of a well-known traveller fills the school-room. 
Perhaps it is Admiral Byrd telling of his experi- 
ences in Little America, or it may be an Arctic ex- 
plorer speaking of life among the Eskimo, or a 
traveller describing the queer customs of the Pig- 
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MAPS 
Morris Abel Beer 


Colored maps upon the wall 

Do not mean a thing at all 

To those who see but charted spaces, 
Separating lands and races. 


But maps to him who’s travelled far 
From homeland hearth to alien star, 
Flash back a thousand storied gleams 
Of deserts, jungles, peaks, and streams. 


For never a traveller’s heart but flames 
To read a map’s enchanting names; 

To him who’s circled land and sea, 
Maps are wings of wizardry! 


—Evening Post, New York. 


Well, that is a very brief outline of the edu- 
cational work being carried on now. In the United 
States, in addition to the splendid achievements of 
the Ohio School of the Air, many of the State 
universities own and operate broadcasting stations 
and are giving regular programs of music, drama, 
and extension lectures. In fact in one or two col- 
leges in the United States, arrangements have 
been made whereby a young man or woman, un- 
able to attend a university, may study at home 
and receive by radio the lectures of a university- 
degree course. 

In Canada little has been attempted yet in the 
schools in the way of education by radio. Several 
universities, however, are finding the radio an 
effective means of assisting in extra-mural work. 
Here at the University of Alberta we have oper- 
ated our own station for four years. Our pro- 
gram of music, drama, and extension lectures has 
been built up largely to meet the needs of people 
in remote districts who desire to share in the cul- 
tural opportunities enjoyed in more thickly popu- 
lated areas. Our experience has convinced us 
that the radio has an ever-increasing part to play 
in extending a university’s practical value to the 
people who make its existence possible. 


We have no black-face comedians, no crooning 
tenors, no whispering baritones; and we have no 
tooth-paste to advertise, nothing that is kind to 
the throat. One realizes of course that the world 
must be amused, but we have found that there is 
also a genuine hunger of the mind among our 
people for good entertainment, and that along 
with their amusement they are eager to hear 
scholars, teachers, and men of distinction in vari- 
ous fields of scientific research. 
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One often hears the criticism that college pro- 
fessors lack showmanship and do not know how 
to put over their material on the radio. That is 
probably true in most cases. As a class, they are 
undoubtedly the world’s worst advertisers. The 
technique of radio broadcasting does not lend it- 
self at all to class-room methods; a lecture of an 
hour must be condensed to 15 minutes, and its de- 
livery must be utterly devoid of stilted class-room 
mannerisms. We have discovered that quite a 
surprising number soon adapt themselves to the 
requirements necessary to hold the attention of 
an unseen audience whose members can, by a turn 
of the wrist, switch them into oblivion. 


But while a start has been made in Canada to 
use the radio in the best interests of the people, 
and we are indebted to our two great railway 
systems and one or two commercial institutions 
for excellent chain programs of music and drama, 
I think we are all agreed that we as Canadians 
should no longer be dependent for the greater 
part of our entertainment upon the large Ameri- 
can stations. The time has come for a national 
radio policy of our own. Whether it should be a 
state-controlled system as in England or a com- 
mercially-controlled system as in America, is for 
the people of Canada to decide. Whatever plan 
in finally adopted, may I suggest what seem to me 
to be three important considerations. 


1. The possibility through a properly super- 


vised national radio policy of making Canada a 
musical nation. You are all familiar with the 
remarkable success of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
musical appreciation hour in the United States. 
May I quote his own statement recently published 
by the N.B.C. as a foreword to the new Instruct- 
or’s Manual. 


“During the last year millions of new listeners 
were added to my audiences of young students in 
the public schools and colleges of the United 
States, and I look forward confidently to a further 
increase for this season. Awakening a love of 
music by the use of broadcasting as a means of 
communication, is no longer an experiment for it 
has proved itself conclusively in the past three 
years. According to the reports that have come 
to us from hundreds of teachers all over the coun- 
try, the children are developing not only a con- 
stantly increasing love for good music, but a grow- 
ing eagerness to learn to sing or to play one of 
the orchestral instruments. There is no reason to 
doubt the musical future of our country’ if the 
coming generation develops its musical possibili- 
ties so universally.” 


2. The second consideration is the value of 
radio as a means of breaking down narrow sec- 
tional prejudices and of creating a better under- 
standing of the problems which confront us as a 
nation as well as those which are peculiar to the 
provinces individually—the possibility, in other 
words, of building up from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific a sound national consciousness and a 
genuine pride of country which will preserve for 
future generations the traditions of which every 
Canadian has reason to be proud. 


8. The third consideration and perhaps the 
greatest of all is the possibility of the radio in 


building up group discussion on great internation- 
al issues by broadcasting brief well-informed talks 
on current world events and thus creating an 
international outlook and understanding. 


Barriers of languages form one of the greatest 
obstacles to good-will among the nations of the 
world, but this barrier is not as serious today as 
it has been because radio has extended among the 
nations a new international language, powerful to 
create sympathy, though without words and sen- 
tences, i.e., the international language of music. 
It is said that the broadcasting of German music 
in Europe has played a large part in restoring her 
late enemies to an understanding of her great con- 
tribution to the world’s culture. But perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to international confidence and 
understanding is the barrier of ignorance—we 
know so little of the habits of thought or the man- 
ner of life of other nations. Formerly, the aver- 
age man’s contact with the people of other na- 
tions was limited to scrappy newspaper items, 
dealing for the most part with commercial con- 
cerns or with formal political relations; now a mil- 
lion British families may hear, by their own fire- 
sides, the music of Germany, and come nearer 
than ever to the heart of a great people. 


The universality of radio makes it a factor of 
supreme importance to the nations of the world; 
it transcends all frontiers and makes light of all 
man-made barriers of tariffs and fortifications. It 
goes everywhere in a moment of time, so that to- 
day in Europe listeners may get part of their daily 
entertainment from any country they choose, and 
to meet the new demand for this kind of inter- 
national exchange there is a growing practice of 
relaying international programs of music to sev- 
eral countries simultaneously, the announcements 
being made in three languages. 


The effects of international broadcasting are 
seen in several ways. First, it creates among the 
listening public a familiarity with the sound of 
foreign tongues, and so stimulates a desire to 
learn them. Above all it causes the listener to 
feel that a foreign country is helping to provide 
him with good entertainment, and nothing more 
quickly warms the heart of the ordinary man to- 
wards an alien people than this. 


Finally, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that if the radio has been found to be an educa- 
tional necessity in the thickly-populated countries 
of Europe and in the United States, it is far more 
essential in a country like Canada, where so many 
people are far removed from those cultural ad- 
vantages that enrich life and add zest and interest 
to the daily round. So we may expect that Can- 
ada will in the near future develop a radio policy 
which will provide for all its people reasonable 
amusement, abundant good music, and a suffi- 
ciency of well-chosen educational material to sat- 
isfy the minds of an intelligent nation. 
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RADIO COURSE IN ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL FRENCH PHONETICS 
by Prof. H. Allard 
University of Alberta 






There are different ways or methods usually 
put forward to study foreign languages in a prac- 
tical way and not solely as dead languages such 
as ancient Greek or classical Latin. A good gram- 
mar should give you a reading knowledge of 
French, and many a respectable body of learning 
will grant you a degree for such knowledge even 
if you are unable to articulate a single sentence 
that would be recognized as French by a French- 
man. But real knowledge of any Modern Lan- 
guage can hardly be said to be complete before 
the sounds are familiar to the student of such lan- 
guage. 

But how is one to acquire these sounds? The 
first and natural way is, of course, to go to 
live with people whose native tongue you want 
to learn. If this is impossible, the next best way 
is to follow lectures under such a person, and the 
careful study of phonetics of the language you 
want to learn will, within six months, give you a 
more intimate knowledge of the correct sounds 
than living for a year or two in the country whose 
language you want to acquire. 


Nothing of course can replace the personal con- 
tact in supervision and correction between student 
and professor, but nevertheless at the request of 
a group of teachers of French and their pupils, a 
course over the radio has been organized. 


Some might object, but how, then, can a course 
over the radio be practical enough to teach you 
to pronounce French? I would say immediately 
that such a course will not teach you to speak like 
a native nor will the phonograph, but both will 
undeniably make your ear more intimately ac- 
quainted with the sounds of the language, and 
for adults it is the only sound system to acquire 
a proper pronunciation and enunciation of any 
foreign language. 


Elementary Practical French Phonetics is the 
title given to this series of lectures. 

Elementary because the author has not the pre- 
sumption to believe that his treatment of the sub- 
ject in some twenty-five half-hour lectures can be 
exhaustive. 


The word practical has been added because, 
although there is included in any serious course 
on Phonetics a certain technical element, we have 
tried to illustrate with aiagrams and examples 
everything which the average pupil would not 
readily visualize for himself. The theory has in 
every case been applied to concrete cases. 


Let it be clearly understood that this course is 
not intended to replace the teacher, but it may be 
of great interest and great help to all those who 
want to acquire a deeper knowledge of French 
sounds and pronunciation. 


To the high school students ready to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, it will give essential 
data concerning the correct pronunciation of a 
good many daily-used words, and especially a 
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solid foundation on which they can work for the 
future. 


We must admit that in Canada we are slow to 
favour the study of Phonetics which nevertheless 
has been the fundamental basis of all Modern 
Language teaching in most European countries— 
especially England and Germany—for the past 
twenty-five years. 

The teachers themselves, even if they can speak 
French fluently enough, may profit by this course 
which will make them realize what they have 
been doing all along when they were pronouncing 
French. 


As to the general public interest in the correct 
pronunciation and enunciation of Modern French, 
this short course should convey a finer knowledge 
of the minute differences between English and 
French sounds, because they are probably aware, 
if they have not learned the language when very 
young, that the odds are they will never speak it 
like natives. Their knowledge of the sounds will 
then forcibly be more or less a matter of approx- 
imitation: it is to minimize the gulf between this 
approximation and the correct sounds that these 
lectures are given. 


This course will be given by Monsieur Hector 
Allard, Lecturer in French in the Department of 
Modern Languages of the University. The les- 
sons will be broadcast from the University station 
and C K LC, the Alberta Pacific Grain Company’s 
station at Red Deer, on Mondays and Fridays at 
five o’clock, commencing Friday, January 8. The 
questionnaire sent out to the teachers showed that 
the majority favored the 5.00 to 5.30 period. That 
is the reason for this time being chosen. 


Mimeographed copies of the lessons covering 
one month will be sent to anybody desiring to 
follow the course. It is of the utmost importance 
that each pupil in a school class has one of these 
copies before him during the broadcast lesson. 
Teachers who have already sent in their question- 
naire will be mailed copies of these lessons early 
inthe year. Those who have not sent their names 
in are urged to write to the University Radio Stat- 
ion stating how many copies they will need. 


This course in Klementary Practical French 
Phonetics is an experiment and teachers and 
others who are interested can help by reporting 
on the course. Constructive critism will be wel- 
come. 
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Your Loral Allianre Meeting 


(For Small Centres Only) 


I—Warming-up. 

A problem in Arithmetic which may be tried 
with Grades V. or VI., but which you may find 
quite a “sticker” yourself. Try it. ; 

Two women were selling apples at neighboring 
booths at a market. One sold hers at 2 for 5c 
and the other at 3 for 5 cents. Each one of 
them sold 60 apples a day. 

One day one of the women was forced to stay 
at home, so her neighbor agreed to sell her apples 
for her. Putting the apples together she decided 
the best way would be to sell them as before, 
namely 5 apples for 10 cents. Having sold the 
120 apples she came to settle up, but to her sur- 
prise she found out she was 10 cents short. What 
happened to the 10 cents? 

II—A.T.A. Business. 

This should be done as speedily as possible. 
When there are no special items to discuss, 30 
minutes should suffice. 

Preparations for “Alberta School Week” should 
be discussed and completed. 

Preliminary discussion on resolutions for presen- 
tation to the Annual General Meeting in March 
may take place if time permits, as well as the 
question of nominations for the Provincial Execu- 
tive. 

Resolutions and nominations must be at Head 
Office by February 25, 1932. 

I1i—Professional Topic. 

This may be given as the main speech of the 
evening. It may deal with problems of the teach- 
ing profession in general, or some aspect of teach- 
ing itself. 

Several Suggested Topics. 
(1) Why Teaching is not a Profession. 
(a) Definition of a “profession.” 
(b) Reasons why teaching is not a profes- 
sion: 

(i) Not taken seriously by the De- 
partment. 

(ii) Used as a stepping-stone. 

(iii) Teachers remain in the profes- 
sion not because they like it, but 
because they can’t get out of it. 

(iv) Majority of teachers too young. 

( v) Too easy to become a teacher. 

(vi) No union among teachers. 

(vii) Lack of professional ethics, un- 

derbidding, etc. 
(c) Suggested Remedies. 

(i) Department take over schools. 

(ii) A 100 per cent Union. 

(iii) A longer course of training to 
equal a degree course. 

(iv) Salaries according to length of 
experience and grading. 

(v) A suitable promotion system. 

(2) Psychological Aspects of Language. 

(a) Purpose of Research. 
(b) Methods used. 
(c) Results. 


(3) Individual Differences in Schools. 

(a) Experimental study of. 

(b) Comparisons: (i) City and Country; 
(ii) Racial Differences. 

(c) Effects of: (i) Heredity; (ii) Environ- 
ment. 

(d) Remedies: (i) Classes divided accord- 
ing to ability of progress; (ii) Drill the 
slower ones more. 

I1V—Entertainment. 

(a) To vary the program and relieve the ten- 
sion a recreational item should be included. This 
may be in the form of a reading or recital or a 
musical item. 

In every A.T.A. Local there will always be 
found someone or several who can give readings. 

Books suggested that contain suitable material: 

(1) Drummond — “The Habitant and Other 

Poems”—De Stove Pipe Hole, Little Batiste 

etc. 

(2) Bell’s Elocution:—This book has a wealth 

of material for every conceivable occasion. 

(3) a. Canadian Reciter, another handy 

book. 

(b) Musical Item: As an additional or altern- 
ative item a solo or duet, wherever there is musical 
talent, or instrumental selections greatly enhance 
the enjoyment of an evening well spent. Occas- 
ionally a community song participated in by all 
may also be included. 

V—Discussion. 

A discussion on any professional or school topic 
is of the greatest benefit to the teacher. In it all 
viewpoints are well represented and an opportun- 
ity is offered for all to participate. This is best 
when it is in the form of a “round table” discus- 
sion. It is well, however, to have one or two 
teachers direct the subject so that a definite trend 
is given to the discussion. 

Another desirable variation in this respect, 
especially suited to Locals where graded school 
teachers are represented, is to divide the group 
for discussion into two sections, the Junior section 
and the Senior section. The former may discuss 
topics concerning Junior work, the latter Senior 
Public and High School work. 

Suggested Topics for Discussion: 

1. Discipline as a school problem—bringing 
out various methods used by teachers and 
their success. 

2. Teaching of citizenship in non-English 
schools. 

3. Teaching of the Bible as Literature. 

4. Music as a compulsory subject. 

Topics suitable for discussion when groups are 
divided : 

1. Senior section. 

(a) Does Education Help ?—i.e., does edu- 
cation achieve what it is supposed to in 
ministering towards man’s happiness; 
or does it prepare a man to get out of 
life what is best and to put into 
life what he has? If it does, then does 
education as we have it today do so? 
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(b) Vocational Training—another topic that is 
beginning to “raise up its head.” 
(c) Inter-school Activities: 
(i) Debates; (ii) Sports. 
2. Junior Section: 
(a) Teaching the number concept to the 
Primary pupil. 
(b) Social Games as an Aid to Citizenship. 
ViI—Social Entertainment. 


After the exaction of business routine, the 
teachers of every Local must have a period of re- 
laxation, of personal freedom and pleasure, of en- 
joyment. They all crave companionship of social 
groups. It is in order then, to spend some time 
of the profitable and delightful evenings in re- 
creational activities in the form of bridge, danc- 
ing and everything that meets a social need; and 
conclude this with refreshments. 

Bridge is perhaps the best form of entertain- 
ment. To make it delightful and interesting it 
should last only an hour, otherwise it will become 
very boresome. To add any zest to the games, 
have a series of these throughout the year, keep- 
ing the record of the highest scoring. 

Both bridge and dancing create friendship. But 
the latter seems to produce the greatest effect. 
Timidity and fear usually cause a teacher to be 
regarded as cold and aloof. An entertainment of 
this kind remedies this immediately, especially 
where a member has either a rodio or a gramo- 
phone. The good old quadrilles should always 
be kept in mind. 

Games. 

As an alternative for dancing where no music is 
available another form of pastime is a type of 
game which is enjoyable. 

Examples: 

(1) Complete sentences—having given the first 
word or two of a proverb, or literary quot- 
ation: 
e.g.—Birds of a feather —_—__—_—., 

(2) Filling in blanks based on History or Geo- 
graphy: 
e.g.—The capital of Turkey is 

A whole series of questions might be prepared 
beforehand by the committee and prizes offered 
to the one getting the highest number of correct 
answers. 

Refreshments play an important part in social 
gatherings. This fact must be remembered, par- 
ticularly in rural districts where there is an im- 
possibility of securing any “eats.”’ It must be 
sufficiently understood that any lunch in the form 
of a large chicken dinner should be avoided. 
Wherever refreshments are served, it is best for 
the members to draw cards for their partners. 

One or two hours devoted to such entertain- 
ment following the usual business routine pro- 
duces far greater educative dividends than the 
same time spent on anything else. Its very en- 
vironment tends to lift all teachers to a higher 
plane. So why not devote some time to such ac- 
tivities and thus encourage a larger attendance 
for the Locals? 

Another method of arousing greater interest in 
the meetings, especially when connected with so- 
cial entertainment and refreshments is to hold 
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meetings at different schools or teacherages from 
month to month. In this way teachers who may 
not be able to attend every meeting at a central 
point, could always manage to attend those of 
neighboring schools. Besides in this way it is pos- 
sible to have refreshments every time, and not to 
place too heavy a burden on the teachers of the 
town or central school. 


| Loral News | 


BRUDERHEIM 


On December 7th a meeting of the Bruderheim 
Local was held in the Walker school. Mr. C. 
Seeley gave a very interesting talk on “Seatwork 
for Primary Grades.” Many new and unusual 
devices were shown to illustrate the topic. It was 
decided, during the business meeting, to hold the 
next meeting on January 18th, at Deep Creek. A 
question box will be installed at the next meeting. 
A discussion of progress of subjects in Grade VIII 
and a talk by Mr. J. H. Meyers on “What is 
Wrong with the Teaching Profession?” will also 
be features on the program. 

Members present at the meeting were: Mr. C. 
Seeley, Mr. J. H. Meyers, Miss E. Gray, Miss M. 
Coxford Miss E. Frederking, Miss A. Kittlitz. A 
delightful lunch was served at the close of the 
meeting. 


COALDALE 


The Coaldale Local A.T.A. has been reorgan- 
ized for the current year, with Mr. R. G. Thomas 
as President, and Miss Jennie King as Secretary- 
Treasurer. All teachers of the surrounding dis- 
trict are invited to get in touch with Miss King 
at Coaldale. 


COLEMAN 


The members of the Coleman Local Branch of 
the A. T. A. met for their regular meeting on 
Tuesday, December 8. After the business period 
two very interesting papers were read: “The Man- 
churian Question” by Miss O. Hole, and “The 
Gold Standard” by Miss V. McDonald. 


SMOKY LAKE 


A meeting of the Smoky Lake Local was held 
on Saturday evening, November 28, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Radomsky, in Smoky Lake. 
The meeting was in the form of a social gathering. 

A large number of teachers attended, and were 
favored by splendid addresses by Mr. J. W. Bar- 
nett, General Secretary, and Mr. C. O. Hicks, Pro- 
vincial President of the Alliance. Following the 
speeches questions were answered by the speak- 
ers. At the conclusion of the business part of the 
meeting a short bridge tournament was held, the 
ladies’ prize going to Mrs. R. Campbell, and the 
gentlemen’s to Mr. Barnett. Next came refresh- 
ments. 

The thanks of the Local go to our hosts, Mr. 
and Mrs. Radomsky, and also to the committee 
who worked very hard to make the party a 
success. 
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VULCAN 

We are very pleased to announce the formation 
of a Local Alliance at Vulcan, the town staff be- 
ing 99 per cent members. The officers are as 
follows: President, W. L. Irvine; Vice President, 
Miss L. G. Fair; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Dora 
McPherson; Current Events Editor, Mr. A. F. 
White. There are 16 members in the Local at 


present and teachers from the surrounding ter- 
ritory are cordially invited to affiliate. 


WILLINGDON 

A meeting of the Willingdon branch of the 
A.T.A. was held on Friday, December 11th, at the 
home of Mr. Tom Shandro. Sixteen teachers, in- 
cluding one new member, were present thus show- 
ing that there is no lack of interest and that each 
teacher is convinced that some good is derived 
from these gatherings. 

Following the usual A.T.A. business, a commit- 
tee of five members was elected to provide a 
January section for The A.T.A. Magazine. These 
were: Mr. Fred Hannochko, Mr. Harry Kostash, 
Mr. Wm. Tomyn, Mr. S. D. Samoil and Miss Olive 
Kryskow. , 

Mr. Tom Shandro gave an interesting charac- 
ter sketch on Booker T. Washington, an American 
negro educator, who was intensely devoted to the 
elevation of his race. ‘ 

Not all are gifted with an ability in elocution, 
but Mr. Fred Hannochko certainly showed his tal- 
ent when he gave a reading on Drummond’s 
“Stove Pipe Hole.” 

A well prepared address on Vocational Guid- 
ance was delivered by Mr. Harry Kostash. It is 
felt that the present school system should be 
changed so as to provide more technical, vocation- 
al and commercial education. 

Before the commencement of the evening’s en- 
tertainment, some time was spent in answering the 
questionnaires in Geography, which were prepared 
by Mr. T. Shandro. Prizes were then awarded: Miss 
O. Uhryniuk and Mr. H. Kostash scored the high- 
est. 

Following this, a dainty lunch was served at 
the above mentioned home, where Miss Denovan 
was a hostess. For a little variety the remainder 
of the evening was spent in dancing. 


CORONATION 
The teachers of Coronation have organized a 
Local Alliance and are looking forward to help- 
ful and enjoyable meetings. The executive is as 
follows: President, Mr. H. Evans; Vice-President, 
Miss G. McKernan; Secretary -Treasurer, Miss 
Lesley E. Adcock. 


| Correspondence | 


Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
Managing Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir :—The criticism of teachers offered by 
Mr. Gladstone Virtue in the November issue of The 
Aaa A. Magazine is a valid one. He states that 
the majority of teachers do not attempt to im- 
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prove their academic or professional standing and 
that teachers generally fail to take an interest in 
political and social questions. 

Teachers take little interest in Provincial or 
Dominion elections and this is particularly true 
of women teachers. I recall one instance in which 
only two from a staff of four women teachers took 
the trouble to vote. In another case the two wo- 
men teachers on the staff admitted that they had 
no knowledge of the issues at stake in a Provin- 
cial election and that they had no intention of 
voting. On learning, however, that they both 
knew of the wife of one of the candidates, they 
signified their decision to vote for him! 

One would expect that the teachers’ knowledge 
of the political and civic history would cause them 
to take a very active interest in such questions. It 
is the manner in which these subjects have been 
taught in the High Schools which has made teach- 
ers passive and disinterested onlookers. Only the 
bare accomplished facts in these subjects may be 
taught. The facts of civics and history of the last 
100 years are a story of mighty changes and pro- 
gress, but I am sure that the majority of pupils 
are led to feel that this progress has reached its 
goal of ultimate perfection. They become merely 
submissive conformists; so and so is correct and 
therefore any change is wrong no matter how 
logical it may be. Any existing fact becomes the 
strongest argument for its acceptance. I well re- 
member the shock I felt when an instructor in 
the Calgary Normal School offered a mild criti- 
cism in connection with some Government and 
economic situations then existing in Western Can- 
ada. A number of students interrupted a public 
meeting held on the Market Square in Edmonton 
last autumn. They were actuated by an hostility 
because the meeting was held to criticize the pres- 
ent economic conditions which the training of the 
students had led them to venerate. 


With respect to the statement that the teachers 
fail to improve their academic or professional 
standing, I wish to offer the following comment: 
Most teachers work hard to obtain a first class 
certificate since this standing directly affects the 
salary rating and the chance of securing a posi- 
tion. This points the answer to the criticism of 
Mr. Virtue. Insofar as teachers are rewarded 
for added effort and higher qualifications, they 
will go after them. But in Alberta, there is no 
direct recognition of qualifications and efficiency 
of teachers who have obtained a standing in ex- 
cess of first class certificate but who do not hold 
a university degree. There is too big a gap be- 
tween the straight first class certificate and the 
professional certificate which requires a university 
degree. If there were gradings in between which 
were recognized and rewarded with a rating, it 
would be found that many teachers would qualify 
for the higher standing. At present few teachers 
can attempt the attendance of four years at a uni- 
versity as the higher qualifications are not recog- 
nized by a higher earning power until the four- 
year course of training is completed. Until such 
time that teachers’ salaries are based on quali- 
fications, experience and efficiency by a Provincial 
schedule, the present state of affairs will continue. 


Yours truly, 
J. L. Hollinshead. 
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SUPERANNUATION NOTES 
I—Nova Scotia 

The total receipts of the Nova Scotia Teachers’ 
Pension Fund for the year ending September 30, 
1930, were $77,331.86, according to a statement 
contained in the Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Education for Nova Scotia. Of this 
amount $35,985.30 was contributed by the teach- 
ers on the basis of an 8 per cent reservation from 
the Provincial Aid. A similar amount was added 
to the fund by the Provincial Government. The 
balance was made up by interest accumulations 
and smaller contributions provided for in the Act. 

The total disbursements were $22,977.84, de- 
voted entirely to pensions for teachers. The num- 
ber of teachers participating was 43, each teacher 
receiving on an average the sum of $534.37. Three 
received $1,020.00 each, one $938.95, one $795.00, 
eleven $630.00 each, two $525.00 each, fifteen 
$480.00 each, one $390.00, four $365.00 each, and 
five received smaller amounts, the payments in 
these cases extending over only a portion of the 
year. 

Il—Winnipeg 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund of the city of 
Winnipeg showed a total revenue for the year 
ending December 31, 1930, of $63,670.78. The 
teachers contributed $17,744.13, the School Board 
a like amount, and the sum of $27,437.47 was 


THE CANADIAN BOOK OF GAMES 
By William Gordon Brandreth 


By J. C. Readey, B.Sc.A. 


guidance. Cloth, $2.50. 





Strongly illustrated, 50c. 





Done particularly with the needs of Canadian teachers and leaders of young folk in view and with illustra- 
tions direct from Canadian schools, this is unquestionably the best book of its kind yet placed on the Cana- 
dian market. The author has had exceedingly wide experience, not only in Canada but also in the United 
States and England, and in consequence has prepared a volume which will appeal very strongly. The illus- 
trations, mostly half-tone photographs, a large number reproductions of motion picture films showing the 
games in progress, are a very fine feature. Cloth, $2.50. 
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realized from interest on investments, etc. 

During the year the sum of $22,271.25 was paid 
out in the form of annuities, allowances, and re- 
funds to 33 teachers and one estate. Of the 
teachers twenty-two received $800.00 each and 
the other eleven smaller amounts. A revenue bal- 
ance for the year of $40,746.78 was added to the 
Retirement Fund Reserve, which, on December 31, 
1930, amounted to $572,293.33. 


I1I—Saint John 

The Saint John Teachers’ Retirement Fund was 
established on December 30, 1927. During 1928 
thirteen teachers were paid annuities ranging 
from $61.59 (for six months) up to $300.00. The 
number of contributing teachers was 243, of 
whom 178 contributed one per cent of their salary 
and 65 over one per cent. The School Board con- 
tributes an amount equal to one per cent of the 
teachers’ salaries up to a maximum of $2,000.00. 
The amount standing to the credit of the Fund on 
March 1, 1929, was $10,819.61. 


MINIMUM SALARIES IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


In Alberta the minimum salary in ungraded 
schools is set by law at $840.00 a year with the 
proviso that the Minister may authorize a less 
salary in cases where the Inspector is of the 
opinion that it would work a hardship on the 
District to pay such salary. 

In New Brunswick the minimum salary is 
graded according to the assessed valuation of the 
District. In Districts having a valuation of $20,- 
000 and under, as certified by the county secre- 
tary, the minimum salary from all sources is 









New Canadian Texts 


of Unusual Interest 


Aims to put into the hands of the teachers of the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades a clear explanation of 
some of the most important principles which underlie the problems of Canadian farm life. 
laid on the value of the student’s own investigations based on the various topics treated under the teacher’s 


Emphasis is 


A WORK BOOK IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


This is the student’s companion to the book above and takes the place of a separate pupil’s text book. 
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CLEARNESS, VITALITY, REALITY ... . 
all these the history lesson must have if 
it is to fulfil its function. 


Pictures of Canadian 
History 


These pictures, painted by C. W. Jefferys, 
R.C.A., and Henry Sandman, R.C.A., give to the 
history lesson a real and vital background. 


Each picture, Printed in full colour, 
8 in. x 24 i 
Set of Twelve pictures 
Each picture, mounted on millboard, laquered 2.50 
Set of twelve pictures 
Each picture, framed 
Set of twelve pictures 


The Coming of the Loyalists The Pioneer 


Mackenzie at the Pacific —— ee 
. a Verendrye 
Meeting of the Fur Traders The Order of Good 


Battle of Fish Creek Cheer 
Founding of Halifax Wolfe’s Landing at 
Quebec 


Jacques Cartier Erects the Cross 
Champlain Discovers Georgian Bay 


Prices quoted here are not subject to discounts, 
nor is the cost of carriage included. 


The Handbook 
By C. W. Jefferys and J. E. Wetherell. This 
little book gives an outline of the historical setting 


of each subject and discusses the method of using 
the pictures. In cloth binding .......................... -75 


DR cSt ac carlos gsc ct sncenninreinnns 25 


For Home Reading and 
Class Study 


A Picture Book History 


By Dr. Richard Wilson. A very junior history 
of our Mother Country. 


Illustrated in color and line...........02000000020002-.--. -60 
Suzette 


The story of a little girl who lived in Paris. . 
describes the famous places of her city............ .25 


The Creepie-Stool 


A single poet anthology for young children. 
The poems are amusingly illustrated 


We Read Them Aloud 


Contains imaginative stories by Mabel Marlowe, 
Hugh Chesterman and Frederick Jeans. Illust’d .50 


Fabre’s Book of Insects 


A delightful study of the lives and habits of 
these interesting little creatures 


(Our new descriptive school catalogue, “The School 
Library” is now available) 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 


TORONTO 
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$500.00 per annum. Districts having a valuation 
of from $20,000 to $50,000 must provide for a 
salary of $600.00; and where the valuation is over 
$50,000 the minimum is $700.00. 

In the New Brunswick Act the “proviso” takes 
the following form: “The Board of Education may, 
in its discretion, instruct the Chief Superintendent 
to withhold County and Provincial grants respec- 
tively, from trustees who give, and teachers who 
accept, less than the said minimum salaries.” 


TEACHER TRAINING IN CANADA 


According to a tabulation recently issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 9,640 students were 
enrolled in the 46 Normal Schools and 12 uni- 
versity teacher training departments in Canada in 
1930—about 750 less than in the preceding year. 
There are about 1,000 new teaching positions 
created in Canada each year. This leaves over 
8,000 newly trained teachers to replace those 
leaving the profession—a sufficient number to re- 
place within nine years the total of about 70,000 
teachers employed in Canada. 

The proportion of men in training in 1930 was 
15.2 per cent while the proportion of men in the 
total teaching force was 19.6 per cent. Consid- 
ering this in the light of similar proportions in the 
years immediately past, the report concludes that 
the present trend is not towards a definite in- 
crease in the proportion of male teachers in the 
Dominion as a whole. 

A definite tendency toward higher classes of 
certificates is noted in the return. In each of the 
four Western Provinces, and in Ontario except for 
the bilingual schools, third class certificates are no 
longer being issued, and the trend is toward high- 
er requirements for the first and second class cer- 
tificates. In Quebec a fourth year, leading to a 
“Supplementary” diploma, was recently added to 
the Normal School course. In 1930 there were 30 
students in six Normal Schools studying for this 
new diploma which is taken to correspond rough- 
ly to the first class certificates of the Western 
Provinces. A Quebec Normal School student may 
now attain an elementary certificate in two years, 
a superior certificate in three years, and a supple- 
mentary certificate in four years. During these 
several courses academic “High School” work is 
also carried on. The leading institution for the 
higher training of teachers in Quebec is the Wo- 
men’s Institute of Pedagogy in Montreal which 


NOT what you THINK 
OR what you KNOW 
BUT what you CAN DO 
Is the Important Thing 
‘oday 


When your professional 
qualifications prove in- 


Emp oyers adequate 
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TRAINED Employees TRAINING 


ENJOY THE REWARDS OF APPLIED ABILITY 


Garbutt Business College 


“Dependable Business Training” 
509-23 - 8th Ave. W. Calgary, Alberta 
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issues a diploma from the University of Montreal 
roughly equivalent to the “Supplementary” dip- 
loma of the Public Normal Schools, and the first 
class certificates of Ont. and the West. There were 
1,520 students enrolled in this institution in 1930. 


There are now nine institutions in Canada train-’ 


ing teachers for certificates for which a university 
degree is prerequisite. Of these four are in Que- 
bec, the latest addition being the Education De- 
partment of McGill University, established last 
year. The other five are the Education Depart- 
ments of the Universities of Toronto, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia, and the Win- 
nipeg Normal School. The number of students 
in these graduate schools last year was 562, of 
whom 308 were enrolled in the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Toronto. 

To British Columbia belongs the distinction of 
having a larger proportion of her Public and High 
School teachers university graduates than any 
other province reporting the data. In the Coast 
Province 18.3 per cent of all teachers hold uni- 
versity degrees. Manitoba comes next with 11.5 
per cent, followed in turn by Ontario with 9.8 
per cent, Nova Scotia with 7.8 per cent, New 
Brunswick with 2.9 per cent, and Prince Edward 
Island with 1.6 per cent. For Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta the figures are not reported. 


OXFORD BOUND 


MR. KENNETH F. ARGUE 


Mr. Kenneth F. Argue, Edmonton, has been 
awarded the Overseas War Memorial Schol- 
arship of the I. O. D. E. Mr. Argue will con- 
tinue his studies this fall. 

Mr. Argue as a member of the A. T. A. taught 
near Buffalo Lake for some time. Last year he 
received from the University of Alberta his B.A. 
degree with honors in History, and this year is 
a candidate for his M.A. degree. He expects to 
make teaching his profession. 


Dedicated to the memory of 
MRS. EDITH LELEAN GROVES 


One of the best friends that Education in Toronto, 
in Ontario, in Canada, ever possessed. 
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Editorial 


THE ACME CASE 
LAUSE 6 of the old contract of the Minister, 
required a school board before terminating on 
30 days’ notice to call a meeting for the purpose 
of giving the teacher an opportunity to hear and 
discuss with the board their reasons for desiring 
to terminate. 

Enter the New School Act (Section 157, ss. a) 
which obligates the board to obtain the approval 
of an inspector of schools previous to sending 
notice to the teacher! 

The intention made manifest by the Minister 
when sponsoring this prodigy in the Legislature, 
was to require that all contracts between teachers 
and school boards pay homage to his infant, and 
that Clause’6 fall dead before him: in other words, 
it was intended that no matter which form of 
agreement between teacher and board was in ex- 
istence after June 30, last, it should not be legally 
terminated, except after sanction by an inspector. 

Immediately after the passage of the Bill, doubt 
began to arise whether the Minister’s intentions 
had been fulfilled by the new act—whether or 
not, if the old agreement be in effect after June 
30th, the board could legally terminate without 
the approval of an inspector, providing the Clause 
6 meeting had been held. 

The Departmental officials first acted on the 
assumption that approval was essential in all 
cases. Then they changed their minds and com- 
menced to give the ruling that only where the 
new standard form of contract had been executed 
was it necessary to seek approval to give notice. 
This change of mind was due doubtlessly to the 
balance of legal opinion sought favouring the 
latter ruling. Still nobody knew for certain 
just where boards and teachers stood, although 
many boards acted on the latest advice of the De- 
partment and went ahead invoking the Clause 6 
procedure and giving 30 days’ notice without 
sanction of an inspector. Because of the uncer- 
tainty and since nobody else seemed disposed to 
seek a ruling from the Courts, the lot, as usual, 
fell on the Alliance to sponsor a case in the Su- 
preme Court. 


Mr. J. Steele-Smith was principal of the Acme 
Village School, and acknowledgedly giving sat- 
isfaction. His agreement had not been terminated 
by notice during June. The Board wrote him in 
July informing him that they desired to terminate 
his agreement, it being understood that financial 
reasons only dictated their action, and implying 
that other arrangements could be made to con- 
tinue his services at a lower rate of salary. Mr. 
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Steele-Smith was unable to attend the Clause 6 
meeting, being in Edmonton reading Examination 
papers, and asked the board to. post-pone the 
meeting a few days, when it would be possible to 
discuss a new arrangement. 
poning the meeting the Board went ahead and to 
the Principal’s surprise, hired another teacher and 
forwarded to Mr. Steele-Smith a 30-day notice. 
The approval of an inspector had not been pre- 
viously obtained and an action was entered for 
damages for breach of contract on the ground that 
although the contract was in the old standard 
form, the “approval of an inspector of schools” 
was none the less necessary, previous to notice 
being tendered. 

Mr. Justice Ewing gave judgment with costs 
in favour of the plaintiff teacher. The measure 
of damages remains to be decided. 


(N.B.—Up to the time of writing we have received no 
word that an appeal is to be entered.) 


THE STAR CHAMBER 


HAT policy, if any, has been laid down by 

the Department regarding “approval of an 
inspector of schools, previously obtained” (School 
Act, Section 157,a and b)? We realize of course 
that the Department has no legal authority in this 
matter for, as the School Act now stands, the in- 
spectors of schools constitute what might be called 
the “Privy Council’, as far as the termination of 
contracts is concerned, except during the months 
of June and July. But surely it is within the region 
of common sense for the Department to issue spe- 
cific suggestions for the guidance of inspectors 
in this regard ; otherwise we can see no other prob- 
ability than that inspectors, school boards and 
teachers will find themselves hopelessly caught 
in the meshes of litigation and tripped-up at every 
turn by barbed entanglements. This may have 
been done; if so we can not well understand why 
there are apparently just about as many different 
methods in vogue for granting “approval” as there 
are inspectors in the province. 


W HEN representatives of the Trustees’ Associ- 
ation met with the Alliance at the Department 
early last year, certain suggestions were concurred 
in by both parties, as the stenographic record of 
the proceedings will show. Had the Department 
concurred in these suggestions also both trustees 
and teachers who were present would have a less 
indelible impression that the purpose in calling to- 
gether the Trustees and teachers was a mere 
gesture of the Department—not intended to be 
accepted in any way as advisory to the Minister. 
For example, both parties agreed that the in- 
spector for the particular school district should 
not be the one called upon for his “approval” to 
terminate a contract. Also, there seemed to be 


Instead of post- ’ 
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100% unanimity that some procedure should be 
outlined by the Department to ensure that due 
and fair enquiry should precede the “approval’’. 
Whether it be legally necessary or not (and the 
best legal opinion obtainable is that it is) an en- 
quiry or investigation should precede the grant- 
ing of “approval”. Furthermore it may be legal 
(but our advisers maintain it is not) for an in- 
spector to talk with the board only and arrive at 
a conclusion to grant his “approval”. But by all 
that is British, it is unfair and savors of “Star 
Chamber Methods” to perform this function with- 
out the inspector holding a hearing, and officially 
notifying the teacher that his approval has been 
granted. What we mean by a “hearing” is that 
the charges against the teacher or the reasons 
tendered by the Board for seeking “approval” 
should be made in his presence. 


HE trouble seems to be that certain inspectors 

are interpreting “approval” in what might be 
called an “academic” sense rather than seeking its 
“legal” significance. That is to say, it seems to 
be their opinion that “approval” is analagous to 
sanctioning a proposition which on the face of it 
seems merely reasonable to them without further 
enquiry. But Mr. S. B. Woods, K.C. and our own 
Mr. G. H. Van Allen, K. C., maintain that granting 
“approval” involves a quasi-judicial function and 
that unless certain specific steps are taken before 
he makes manifest his decision, and touch is main- 
tained with the parties to the contract, the in- 
spector’s so-called “approval” counts for naught. 
Furthermore, if such so-called “approval” is act- 
ed upon by the party receiving it, both he and the 
inspector are likely to find themselves in legal in- 
volvements. 


Here are a few cited cases to illustrate: 


I. A teacher receives notice from her board. To the 

astonishment of teacher the inspector’s “approval” is in 
the possession of the board. No enquiry, not a line or 
suggestion from the board or inspector that ‘approval’ 
is being sought or had been given. We thought that 
this kind of procedure had been discredited for ever 
in countries boasting of the “British” tradition. No 
British court of law would so sentence even a cat to be 
hanged. 
A school board wishes to close school during the winter 
months. Teacher receives notice from the board that 
contract will terminate on December 31st. Teacher 
then finds that the board have up their sleeve the in- 
spector’s “‘approval’’. 

III. School board gives 30 days’ notice to teacher. In- 
spector holds investigation weeks after the notice has 
been given. After investigation and expiry of the 
notice the teacher learns that things “investigated” had 
some bearing upon the “approval” being previously 
granted. ; 

Queries: Was the “approval” given’ because school 
was being closed for a time or because the investigation 
to be held later would likely find the teacher at fault? 
Or was the investigation held to ratify the notice given 
by the board? If so is is equivalent to the huntsman 
shooting his moose and obtaining his license afterwards. 


Well, well! It looks as though school boards, 
teachers and inspectors, to say the least, have 
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an embarrassing time ahead and there is surely 
some credit coming if we all maintain a spirit of 
jollity. Legislation enacted with “run-on-the- 
bank” hurry usually results in bewilderment to 
everybody but the spectators. 


CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED 


S MIGHT have been expected and as was 

prophesied the rush during the dying minutes 
of the session to enact certain changes in the 
School Act of fundamental importance to trustees 
and teachers, has resulted in confusion and dis- 
satisfaction. Judging from “what we hear’ and 
from several articles which have appeared in 
The Alberta School Trustees’ Magazine, the trustees 
seem to be just about as enthusiastic as the teach- 
ers over the new provisions governing contracts. 
One can forgive rural school trustees or mere 
teachers for being hopelessly “at sea” when large 
city school boards composed in part of legal men 
of standing are left guessing as to where boards 
and teachers stand and find themselves compelled 
to submit “posers” to their Solicitors. Barristers 
of the highest standing submit opinions which by 
reason of their absence of uniformity leave the 
issue as “clear as mud”. Then a stated case 


(Steele-Smith vs. Acme School District) goes be- 


fore the Supreme Court and Mr. Justice Ewing 
finds differently. Will this decision be accepted 
as final? We wonder. A little bird whispers 
that his Lordship’s ruling will be tested by the 
“Appellate Division’. Should the appeal be 
lodged will this result be taken as final? Again, 
we wonder. 


When the “Teacher Tenure” amendments (Sec- 
tion 157) were before the Legislature the plea for 
their adoption was that they were designed to 
put an end to litigation arising from procedure 
in terminating teachers’ contracts. He who would 
suggest that litigation with its attendant drain on 
teachers’ resources is a cherished weapon of the 
Alliance is a fit subject for psychopathic treat- 
ment. But when justice to the individual teacher 
and professional dignity demand that an issue in 
the Courts be faced, were they to dodge it, the 
Alliance would be disloyal to the profession and 
betray the trust imposed upon them. 


It looks as though this “legislation to end litiga- 
tion” will prove just about as effective in fulfilling 
its purpose as was “The Great War to end Wars”. 
The gentle dove of peace droops in a force majeur 
atmosphere and the virus “Might is Right” ensures 
his decease. Harsh treatment and the suppression 
of helpless but self-respecting, protesting, minori- 
ties is alien to sound statesmanship and history 
has invariably proven such a policy to dislocate 
everything but the sense of grievance which it 
has created. 
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GIVE AND TAKE 


UERIES are frequently being put to us by 

rural teachers and others as to whether or 
not we find that charges for board and room 
to teachers have been lowered correspondingly 
with salaries. Not infrequently, the argument 
that is advanced for cutting salaries is that 
the cost of living has fallen considerably. The in- 
formation at our disposal as a result of doing con- 
siderable checking up, compels us to reply that, 
the rare exception proving the rule, the cost of liv- 
ing to teachers has not been lowered; that surpris- 
ingly few teachers are paying less for board and 
room today than when they were earning several 
hundred dollars more a year. From twenty-five 
to thirty-five dollars per month is demanded of 
teachers today, just exactly the same as before 
the slump struck the West. Boarding the teacher 
is more of an asset today than ever before, and 
spot cash for board and room is the order of the 
day, whether or not the teacher is being paid by 
the school board. It would be quite reasonable 
for the teacher to locate her boarding house on 
the Dutch auction principle (the lowest bidder 
gets her) just as her own job was auctioned last 
fall. We hesitate to give that particular advice, 
for past experience in matters of this kind has 
led us to believe that if the teacher dared to 
take advantage of competition of this nature, the 
“wheels within wheels” would soon commence to 
spin round and mesh the teacher in the cogs. 


All members who are not affiliated with any 
local and who plan to attend any or all sessions 
of the Annual General Meeting at Calgary during 
Easter week, are requested to meet in the assem- 
bly room prior to the first session to elect repre- 
sentatives to speak for members at large during 
the session. Members at large intending to at- 
tend the A. G. M. should request copies of reso- 
lutions etc., to be discussed, from Head Office. 





Teachers throughout the Province will 
sympathize with Mr. T. F. Beresford of 
Central High School, Calgary, in the loss 
of his wife, who passed away at the family 
residence on December 24. The late Mrs. 
Beresford left the Old Country for New- 
foundland in 1919 and after some time 
spent in the ‘ancient colony’ came West two 
years later. In Alberta she has endeared 
herself to a large circle of friends, espec- 
ially in Calgary where the family has re- 
sided for the past eight years. Many will 
miss her cheery presence, her unbounded 
energy, and her unfailing kindness to all 
who were in any way associated with her. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY 


By Courtecy of the Calgary School Board. 


GRADE I.— 
READING 
Continue Canadian Primer. At least one other book 
should be read by A Classes, and part of an extra one by 
B Classes. Stress thought-getting in all Silent Reading les- 
sons. Phrase and sentence practice rather than too much 


word drill. 
PHONICS 
. v, ch, tch, k, ck, w, wh, x, z, long vowels. 
LANGUAGE 


Use three questions to secure three connected ideas in- 
stead of two. Try to secure less formal sentences, and sug- 
gest color words, easy phrases, etc. : 

Correlate this subject for the next five months with 
Nature Study, Hygiene, Citizenship. 
Games—‘I did”, “If I were —”. 
Pictures—See Art Course. 
Dramatization—Plays related to Citizenship, as street car. 

postman, milkman, etc. 

Stories—Red Riding Hood; Dumpy the Pony; Little Grey 

Pony; Cinderella. 

Continue reproduction of stories. 

MEMORIZATION 

The Whole Duty of Children; Robin Redbreast; Curly 

Locks; What Does the Bee Do? 
ARITHMETIC 

Counting by 2’s to 20. Recognition of numbers to 50. 
Children should learn to write these before February, 
Numbers before and after each number to 50. Formal 
teaching of combinations, separations. One more and one 
less. Doubles. Easy column adding. Grouping of 9, 10. 

HYGIENE 
General study of foods for children—healthful, unhealth- 
ful, foods for the teeth, breakfast, lunches, etc. 
CITIZENSHIP 
Politeness in speech and action. 
NATURE STUDY 

Frost on the window pane; snowflake shapes. Weather 
calendar. Stories of winter conditions in other lands. 
GRADE II.— 

READING AND LITERATURE 
(a) Reading— 
(1) Little Hiawatha. 
(2) Grey and White. 
(8) The Country Mouse and the City Mouse. 
(4) The Lost Doll. 
(5) Hiawatha’s Brothers. 
(6) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization— 
(1) My shadow. 
(2) Where go the boats? 
(3) A Good Play. 
(c) Stories for Telling— 
(1) Sleeping Beauty. 
(2) Peter Pan. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
A. Oral Topics—The Chinook Wind; A Birthday Party; 
My Best Friend; Dogs I Know. 
B. Teach Abbreviations—Mr., Mrs., ft., yd. 
Teach ‘‘He doesn’t’’. 
C. Review ou, ow, oi, oy, ce, ge, dge, (comes after a 
short vowel where ge is found after a long one). 
CITIZENSHIP 

First Week—Skating and sliding—necessary as exercise. 
Conduct if rink or slide is crowded. Warn children off 
rivers unless accompanied by elders. Coasting—be careful 
that others are not in the path of sleigh. Keep to side going 
uphill, etc. Change damp clothing on going into the house. 

Second Week—Care of books. Help teacher to repair 
those of the schoolroom. Use of library. Care of pictures, 
repair of seat work. 

Third Week—Lines. Review of assembly and dismissal 
rules. Following captains’ directions. Order in hallways 
and cloakrooms. A lesson on being a good Captain. No 
shouting at the others, etc 

Fourth Week—Behaviour on street cars and in stores, 
etc. Plenty of dramatization. Boys should raise hats and 
let girls precede them, etc. 


(If I were a fairy) etc. 


ARITHMETIC 


Counting to 1000 by 100’s. 

Review combinations and separations to the 14’s. 

Relative value of money—1 cent, 5 cents, 10 cents, 
25 cents, 50 cents, one dollar. 

Review unit, tens and hundred place values. 

Review 4. Teach 4 of any simple number. 

Connect 4 of 12 with 4 a foot, 4 a dozen. 

Connect 4 of 60 with 4 an hour; 4 of 100 with 4 a 
dollar. 

Daily drill in adding, and in simple oral problems. 

NATURE STUDY 
1. Hunting after moose, deer and fur bearing animals— 
stories of trapping—humane treatment of animals—use 
of pictures. 
2. Fish in winter and stories of winter fishing. 
3. Study of heavens—bright stars at night—Milky Way, 
Northern Lights. 
4. Cardinal points of compass—location of pupils’ homes 
and other points of direction. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
1st Week—Booklet—Make a booklet on fruits. 
2nd Week—Teeth and Care of Teeth. 
3rd Week—Nails and Care of Nails. 
4th Week—Hearing and Care of Ears. 
GRADE Ill.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Silent—Saint Valentine, Pippa. 
Oral—He and She. The Child’s World. 

Flanders. 

Story Telling—The Magic Mirror. 

Memory—The Arrow and the Song.  Pippa’s Song. 

Dramatization—The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
LANGUAGE 

(a) Oral—Animals that sleep all winter; St. Valentine’s 
Day; A Bear Story; Our Baby. 

(b) Formal—Continue three original sentences on dis- 
cussed topic; a three sentence letter a week. Teach—their, 
there; here, hear; to, too, two. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Adding ‘ing’ as; (1) sing, 
singing; (2) write, writing; (3) trot, trotting. 

CITIZENSHIP 

(a) Making of Friends—Be yourself—stand fast for 
the right. (You make friends and your friends make you). 

(b) Loyalty and Truth Telling—tell truth even although 
it results in unpleasant consequences. 

(c) Stories— 

1. St. Valentine. 
2. St. George and the Dragon. 
8. Knights of the Round Table. 
4. Story of Joseph. 
ARITHMETIC 
Emphasize rapidity in addition and subtraction. 
Counting by 9’s and 7’s. 
Teach 8 times table (m. and d.) 
Teach quart and pint. 
Teach time telling in minute spaces. 
NATURE STUDY 
Animal Stories. 


The Dog of 


UP go bop 


HYGIENE 
Care of the body—foods, cleanliness, water, sleep. 
GRADE IV.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Silent Reading—Billy Topsail. Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Oral Reading—The Wind and the Moon. At Schogl with 
Shakespeare. 
Literature—Little Brown Hands. Three Trees. 
Memory Work—The Tell-Tale. The Gypsy Song. 
Story—The Gorgon’s Head. » 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
A. Vocabulary lessons—Teach same words as different 
parts of speech. 
B. Practice in sentences beginning with—Was there, 
were there, is there, are there,etc. 
C. Use descriptive phrases in sentences. 
(a) A heavy peal of thunder. 
(b) The fragrance of the flowers. 
(c) The golden corn. 
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SPELLING SPELLING 
Remaining 80 words in course—Second Term List. 65 Words— 
Memory Work Spelling. (a) 55 words Second Term—‘“diamond” to “separate’’. 
CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY (b) 10 words “demons’—‘none”’ to “same’’. 


Laws—Necessity for laws and rules. 

Our responsibility in obeying laws, in the home, at 

school, in the city. 

“In order to command, learn to obey.” 
St. Valentine’s Day. 
Manners—Behavior in public places. 

Respect towards poor and aged. 
Early Days in Alberta. 

ARITHMETIC tae 
Long Division with check using two figures for divisor 
and five for dividend. 
Multiplication with checks. 
Teach—Oz., lbs., cwts., tons. 
Give problems in same. 
NATURE STUDY 

Animal Study—Rabbit (winter), Bear, Mountain Goat. 
Bird Study—Screech Owl, Whisky Jack (Canada Jay), 


Snowy Owl. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Detailed study of—Linen, cotton, wool and rubber. | 
Various phases of the Moon as per Course of Studies. 
HYGIENE 
Care of the Body—Cleanliness, bathing, hands—wash 
often, finger nails, teeth, pure soap, individual towels, re- 
gular habits—sleeping, eating; respiration—through nose; 
clean desks, drinking an abundance of pure water—small 
quantities often. 
GRADE V.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Oral Reading—Moses at the Fair. 
Memory Work—The Bugle Song. 
Silent Reading—The Round-up. 
Literature—Moses at the Fair. 
Story Telling—The Wandering Jew. 
SPELLING 
Remaining words from Course—Second Term. 
Words from other subjects. 
HISTORY 
Stories of Settlement and Pioneer Life—E.g. Experiences 
of settlers who came to America under the patronage of 
Lord Selkirk and formed the Red River Settlement. 
ARITHMETIC 
1. Square Measure. 
2. Areas—Problems. 
GEOGRAPHY 
. Natural Regions. Survey System. 
2. Railroad trip—Main line C. P. R. 
Auto trip—Medicine Hat to Crow’s Nest Pass. 
HYGIENE 


e 


The Muscles— 
1. Muscle-building foods. 
2. Importance of rest and deep breathing. 
3. Sprains. 
4. Disease germs attacking muscles. 
5. Review. 
GRADE VI.— 

READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature—Scene from William Tell. 
Memorization—Choice of: Kitchener, Extracts from Idylls 

of the King, Bless The Lord, O My Soul! 
Silent Reading—Burial of Moses. Canadians, Canadians 
That’s All. 
Oral Reading—Scene From William Tell. Bless The Lord. 
Story Telling—Galahad. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
A. Teach enlargement of sentences by phrases. 
B. Beautiful sentences—descriptive and narrative. 
GRAMMAR 
(a) Describing Words—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Sentences selecting them. 
(2) Fill in blanks with suitable adjectives and ad- 


verbs. 
(3) Exercises 2 and 3, page 77 of “Learning to 
Speak and Write.” 
Exercises 12, 18, 14 and 15, page 79. 
Exercises 11, 12 and 18, page 83. 
Exercise 17, page 85. 
(b) Different Degrees of Adjectives and Adverbs— 
Suggested Exercises: Pages 81 and 82 of ‘‘Learn- 
ing to Speak and Write’’. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 

Joan d’Arc—Birth of national spirit seen in the maid’s 
great pity for the sufferings of France from the terrible 
scourge of the war. 

Sir Richard Whittington and William Caxton—Sir Rich- 
ard Whittington—an example of the merchant class. 

Progress of the Mechanical Arts—Invention of printing— 
Its introduction into England by William Caxton, translator, 
writer, compiler, as well as printer. Books and readers be- 
gin to multiply, making another big change in the world. 


Review. 
ARITHMETIC 
Division of a Fraction— 
(a) by a whole number. 
(b) by a fraction. 
(c) by a mixed number. 
NATURE STUDY 
Heat. 
GEOGRAPHY 

(a) Comparison of provinces in regard to Natural re- 

sources, industrial activities, trade and commerce. 
(b) conditions determining climate; comparison of tem- 

perature, rainfall, wind conditions of different re- 

gions of Canada. 

GRADE VII.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
(See last issue). 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
1. Outlines for History, Geography, or other regular 
subjects. 

2. Essays based on the outlines. 
3. Review prefixes and suffixes. See C. of S. page 79. 


4. Synonyms. 
GRAMMAR 
Parts of Speech (continued )— 
(1) Adjectives: Definition. 
Uses: (a) Modifies the meaning of a Noun or Pro- 


noun. 
(b) Completes the Predicate. 
(2) Adverb: The name and use. 
E.g. An Adverb modifies the meaning of— 
(a) A Verb. 
(b) An Adjective. 
(c) Another Adverb. 
(3) Preposition: The name and the use: 
(a) Introduces a Phrase. 
(b) Takes an Object. 
(c) Shows relation. 
SPELLING 
(a) Complete second term words. 
(b) Supplementary words—31; “adventure” to “thirsty” 
(c) Words from other subjects. 
HISTORY AND CIVICS 
Exploration in America. 
(a) Early Explorers. 
(b) Later Explorers. 
(c) Fur Trade— 
(1) Hudson’s Bay Company. 
(2) North-West Company. 
(3) Hearne, etc. 
(d) Franklin, Amundsen. 
ARITHMETIC 
Percentage: Meaning: Simple applications. 
E 


How disease germs enter the body— 

(a) By means of the nose and throat—most diseases 
gain entrance here—tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measels, whooping cough, influenza, infantile 
paralysis, etc. 

(b) Through food and water—Typhoid fever, dysentery. 

(c) Through the skin—ringworm, scabies, impetigo. 

(d) Through wounds—rabies, tetanus (lock-jaw). 
(Pasteur). . 

(e) Through the eye—pink eye, trachoma. 

(f) Through bites of insects—malaria, yellow-fever. 

(g) Pasteur. 

GRADE VIII.— 
GRAMMAR 
(1) Parsing to show— 
(a) Classification. 
(b) Function. 
(c) Inflection of words as used in the sentence. 
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(2) Classification of sentences as to— 
(a) Form. 
(b) Structure. 
(8) Analysis of reasonably difficult sentences of any 
kind. 
ARITHMETIC 
Application of Percentage—profit and loss; trade dis- 
count; commission; insurance. 
GEOGRAPHY 
February 15—March 15— 
British Empire in Africa. 
HYGIENE 
Community and Home Hygiene—as per Course. 
Reference: Section 1, Chapter IV, Citizenship. 
Board of Health—as per Course. 
Hospitals and Sanitoria—as per Course. 
See Section 3, Chapter IV, Citizenship. 
HISTORY 
British and Canadian 
Sections 8 and 9 Course of Studies. 
LITERATURE 
The Brook. 
The Four Horse Race. 


CIVICS 
Balance of Section (d) and part of (e) Course of Stud- 


ies. 
COMPOSITION 
Paragraph structure and formation. 





Classroom Hints 





GRADE I. 
CITIZENSHIP 


The situations described for dramatization in the Grade 
I Citizenship outline are obviously urban and not rural sit- 
uations. It might be worth while to consider what circum- 
stances call for polite speech and action in the everyday life 
of the rural pupil. A word or two during your ten-minute 
introductory period in the morning or when the actual sit- 
uation rises will work wonders in this direction, provided 
you are alert for the moment that requires the word or two. 

Of course the first and most important necessity for 
success in teaching your pupil polite speech and behaviour 
is to be polite in speech and behaviour yourself. That’s a 
truism and needs no elaboration, but is sometimes forgotten. 
Children will be influenced towards politeness by constant 
association with it, but children are not just natively little 
gentlemen and ladies: they need considerable actual training. 
It used to annoy me when children were rude,—rather rid- 
iculous if the rudeness is ignorance. 

At the root of politeness lies consideration for others. 
There is plenty of field for cultivating this in the everyday 
routine of the rural school. Children of one grade must 
learn to respect the teaching time of another and not inter- 
rupt with needless questioning; it should be understood in the 
school of large attendance that the routine of a busy day 
is facilitated for all if each pupil has his materials ready and 
takes his place promptly for recitation; that if there are 
activities to be carried out in connection with any piece of 
independent study that each activity be conducted as quietly 
and inconspicuously as possible; if that fundamental law of 
consideration for others in the little group be broken, cur- 
tailment of liberty should result,—liberty is not license, it is 
freedom within natural laws. Teach children to address 
their teacher by name, without obsequious introductory 
‘pleases’. 

This is all incidental citizenship teaching, though none 
the less effective for that. Are there any possibilities for 
dramatization? It had occured to me to suggest dramatiz- 
ing lifting the hat when meeting the teacher or older man 
or woman on the road, but I hesitate—not because it ought 
not to be spoken of, because there is a real necessity for 
cultivating such habits of courtesy, but because I am afraid 
of the rather sheepish self-consciousness with which that 
particular bit of dramatization may be greeted. It may 
defeat your purpose altogether. I found it enough in one 
school to say, during that invaluable ten minutes in the 
morning. “I met a polite boy on the road yesterday. Can 
you think what he did? Did any one else remember to take 
off his cap when he met an older person?” But perhaps 
this is an idea that may appeal to you as a possibility for 


dramatic language and citizenship work—doing the Mes- 
sages for Mother at the Store. Would the queue at the 
wicket in the town post office provide a proper subject for 
dramatic teaching? What do you think of: the polite reply 
to the person who asks you if you would like a lift to town, 
and what might be said on arrival in town? 


GRADE III. 


LANGUAGE and SPELLING, SILENT READING 
(Combined) 


to, too, two (Based on Johnny Crow’s Garden—Grade I. 
Supplementary Reading List) 
1. Johnny Crow began to dig and sow in the spring to 
make himself a little garden. 


2. Let us go to Johnny Crow’s garden. 

8. All the animals and birds will be there too. 

4. You’ll remember the lion, the bear, the fox, the beaver 
the two penguins, who found it a very long way to 
walk to the garden, and all the others. 

5. We ought to have something new to wear when we go 


to visit Johnny Crow. 

6. The lion had a green and yellow tie on, but the poor 
bear had nothing to wear. 

7. Do you remember the two hippopotami, (or were 
there more than two?) who were rather rude to the 
stork and shouted questions in the middle of his talk 
to them? 

8. There was another animal, too, who treated Johnny 
Crow’s guests rudely. Do you remember who that 
was? He put all the other animals in the stocks. 

9. The mouse did just exactly what you would expect 
him to do. He built himself a little house. He does that 
everywhere; he makes himself too much at home. 

A. Read through the above and underline (or spell out 
to yourself) each time you come to the words to, too, 
two. 

B. There are reasons why these words that are pro- 
nounced alike should be spelled differently. Their 
meanings are different. Can you put beside each 
meaning the proper form of the word? (If you need 
to, reread the sentences above.) 























1. » a number. 

2. , besides, as well, very, too much. 

3. , in the direction of; part of the action word. 

C. Here’s a story from an old song. Do you know it? 
Fill in the blanks with to, too, or two. 

1. I went the animal fair. All the birds and the 
beasts where there. 

2. The baboon was there and the monkey and the ele- 
phant were there " 

8. These last animals got into trouble. 

4. It began by the monkey getting drunk and stepping 
on the elephant’s trunk Then the elephant wanted 

sneeze. 
5. Now when the elephant sneezed, he fell his 





knees. 
6. The elephant skinned his knees, but worse than that 
he fell on the monkey 
7. There could be no 
Do you know why? 


GRADE IV. 
NATURE STUDY— WINTER BIRDS 


(In this connection there are good notes on Winter Birds by 
Frank L. Farley in the December number of “The Western 
Educator.”’’) 

I should think the ideal plan, in order to cultivate first 
hand observation on the part of the pupils would be to try 
to attract birds to the home or school by putting out food 
for them where they can get it without fear of cats. Mr. 
Farley suggests the placing of suet or other titbits in trees 
and says that, “ripened sunflower seeds nailed to trees or 
buildings are usually well patronized by seed-eating birds.” 
I have tried the suet once, for some reason without con- 
spicuous success. It would not deter me from trying again. 
If the birds could be coaxed about, it would lead to very 
desirable familiarity with certain of the ‘winter varieties. 
“Who are they”? would naturally be the first question. 
Which like the suet and which the seed?” would be another. 
“Have you seen these same birds eating any other seeds or 
foods?” “Can you find where they make their homes?” 
“Can you recognize each by his chirp, call or note?” 

The Calgary outline suggests for study: Screech Owl, 
Canada Jay, Snowy Owl; but it is better to depend on your 
own locality for your material. This, for example, is Mr. 
Farley’s description of the Canada Jay: 








stories about this monkey. 
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“Commonly known as the Whisky Jack and Meat Bird. 
A resident of the timber muskegs of the north and west. 
Formerly common throughout the year in the territory east 
of the Calgary and Edmonton trail wherever there were 
woods. They nested commonly in that area until about 1900, 
and apparently left on account of increased settlement and 
cultivation of the land,—” 

So that unless you are in the northerly districts you are 
unlikely to see this bird. The Screech Owl, Mr. Farley does 
not list'by that name, at any rate. Perhaps this is the fellow: 

Montana Horned Owl: This is the common, well known 
horned owl commonly called the Hoot Owl, or the Cat Owl. 
Although these birds are charged with the killing of poultry, 
they must be given credit for killing large numbers of crows 
which are such a menace to our useful birds and water fow:. 
It is said that these large owls are the only natural enemies 
of the crow. They should not be ruthlessly killed, and only 
those owls that persist in poultry killing should pay the 
penalty of death. 

Snowy Owl: An irregular winter visitor from the far 
north, some years quite plentiful, and others entirely absent. 
They generally are seen first in November, and remain until 
March. Most of those that are observed early in the winter 
pass on towards the south, only remaining a short time 
around straw stacks, where they feed, mostly on mice. Oc- 
casionally these beautiful owls kill grouse, but this is easily 
offset by the great numbers of mice which they destroy. On 
the whole it is a beneficial species and should not be killed. 

The following division makes no pretense of being scien- 
tific but it might serve as suggestion as to what birds to 
watch for in your part of Alberta. 

North: Hudsonian Spruce Grouse, “Canada Grouse’’; 
Grey Ruffed Grouse, “Bush Partridge”, American Hawk 
Owl; Northern Pileated Woodpecker; Arctic Three-Toed 
Woodpecker; Northern Blue Jay. : 

Mountains: Willow Ptarmigan; Dipper. 

Central and South: European or Hungarian Partridge. 

Fairly common to all parts of the Province: House 
Sparrow; Long-tailed Chickadee; American Magpie; Mon- 
tana Horned Owl; Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse (the common 
Prairie Chicken of Alberta); Richardson’s Owl; the Saw- 
Whet Owl. 


GRADE V. 
COMPOSITION 


Here is another very fine paragraph from Marjorie 
Pickthall taken from an early story called “‘Dick’s Desertion”’ 
written for the Sunday School paper ‘“‘East and West.” It 
is an excellent paragraph for study of unity of treatment 
and good arrangement. Sheridan, in his discussion of a 
good paragraph’s openings and conclusions, says that a good 
paragraph should lead at once into the heart of its subject 
without at the same time giving too much away, and that its 
conclusion should be no mere summary of the idea contained 
and developed in the paragraph, but that it should lend 
point to the paragraph as a whole and yet at the same time 
contribute something to its general conception. The last 
sentence need not be short but it has an epigrammatic final- 
ity if it is. 

A paragraph or two leading into the one selected for 
study will give sufficient, I think, of the setting. 

(Introductory: Peter sprang to his feet, his eyes still 
glittering with that strange excitement. For a moment he 
was silent. Then he flung out his arm, lean, brown, circled 
with savage ornaments—flung it out with a wild gesture to 
the north, and began to speak. 

He spoke in his own tongue, deep-noted, musical almost 
as Greek, and though the English boy standing white-faced 
and motionless in the glow of the fire, did not understand 
one word in twenty, there was no need to ask the meaning. 

Many have borne witness to the marvellous charm of 
Indian oratory, and the meaning was plainly to be read in 
the wonderful play of expression in Peter’s dark face and 
flashing grey-green eyes, in the faultless, artistic skill of his 
every gesture, wherewith he painted what he had in his mind 
almost without need of words). 

It was a barbaric song of freedom—a song of the rush 
and roar of the buffalo hunt, a song of the evening fires 
before the lodges, of the call of birds at the dawn, and the 
evening star hanging silver above the pines; of the limitless 
northward world, and the homeless wind of the prairies; of 
the flowers whiter than snow, redder than blood; of the pipe 
of willow-flutes in the dusk, and the triumph-cry of the 
raiders as they thunder home to the music of a hundred 
stolen hoofs—all these things Dick thought of as he listened, 
only understanding a word here and there, yet charmed to 
the bottom of his restless soul by the art of Peter Many- 


Names. It was a chant of the Spring, of roving feet and 
tents that are never in one place for long; a Gipsy song of 
the north. And as such Dick’s very soul responded to it. 


GRADE VII. 
HISTORY—FRANKLIN 


Perhaps we might divide northern exploration into 3 
general divisions, the first of which would include Macken- 
zie’s and Hearne’s explorations of the great northern rivers 
of Canada itself; the second, of which Sir John Franklin is 
the great figure, and Roald Amundsen no mean second, the 
exploration of the Arctic waters themselves lying to the 
north of Canada; and the third the search for the North 
Pole, first reached by Captain Peary in 1909. 

It is with this second division, the exploration of the 
Arctic waters themselves, that I wish to concern myself 
particularly just now. The search for the North West Pas- 
sage was not a new one in 1818, when Sir John Franklin 
set sail on his first exploration, but his exploration did bring 
into play a rather new motive in connection with its dis- 
covery, that of its extension of Geographic and Scientific 
knowledge. Hitherto the search for the North West Pas- 
sage had been instigated by the hope of discovering a new 
and quicker sea route to the wealth of the East, but the idea 
had been abandoned in the teeth of the fearful opposition 
of the forces of Nature herself, of ice pack and bitter cold. 
Sir John Franklin’s expeditions were grounded rather by a 
motive that still holds great power over the minds of men— 
the extension of human knowledge. Franklin himself never 
accomplished the complete passage of that famous Arctic 
route. Amundsen did. He had a trick of accomplishing 
things,—-witness Captain Scott’s disappointment at reaching 
the South Pole to discover that Amundsen had got there 
ahead of him. And that is why when Amundsen set out in 
search of Nobile, the lost Italian explorer of the North, 
people felt little concern about his return until it had be- 
come apparent that he was not going to return, when one 
couldn’t help rather resenting Nobile’s having got himself 
lost, and perhaps even more his very safe arrival home. 

Any account of Franklin’s life as an explorer falls 
naturally into the 4 divisions of his equal number of ex- 
peditions. 

1. 1818 (here one must note the divergence in infor- 
mation to be found in texts: My two sources at the moment 
being Stephen Leacock’s account in “Adventures of the Far 
North” which gives the date as 1818, and Stewart Wallace’s 
text which gives no account of the 1818 story and sets the 
date of the first expedition as 1820). This 1818 expedition 
was undertaken in “two square-rigged sailing ships, clumsy 
and antiquated, built up with sundry extra beams inside and 
iron bands without.... which were directed to sail straight 
north across the north pole and down the world on the other 
side’. Stephen Leacock adds, “They did their best”. But 
when faced with a head on gale bearing down on them 
great sheets of ice (which those of us who have seen the 
Scott and Byrd pictures of their expeditions to the south 
will be able to visualize), they did what was known as 
“taking the ice,” and charged full speed ahead in a storm 
that flew so thick with snow that neither boat could see the 
other and crashed up onto the surface of the floe. They 
were able to repair one boat sufficiently to bring her safely 
to Spitzbergen. 

2. 1819 Franklin has himself left us a complete record 
of this trip which is retold most interestingly by Leacock 
between pages 95 and 111 of his book. (Chronicles of Canada 
Series.) The Material is such as a grade VII pupil would 
find easy and interesting reading. The detail is there that 
clothes the tale in reality. 

The object of the exploration was to begin where Hearne 
(Coppermine) and Mackenzie (Mackenzie) had left off and 
to explore the shore line of the Arctic. Franklin was ac- 
companied by a party of four, including Dr. Richardson, a 
Naval surgeon, of whom we shall hear more, and Midship- 
man Back (who was later to give his name to the Back 
River flowing into the Arctic). (Find it). 

The first half of Franklin’s expedition was by land to the 
mouth of the Coppermine. Use your map and trace the 
route followed. It varies a little from the road taken by 
Hearne himself in that the latter took a land route from 
Ft. Churchill on the Hudson’s Bay, whereas Franklin went 
via York Factory, the Hayes River (locate these as you 
go) Lake Winnipeg, up the Saskatchewan to Cumberland 
House (a fort established by Hearne, though not on his 
famous expedition to the Coppermine), from thence to Fort 

ipewyan on Lake Athabasca (now so well known as a 
point on our northern air mail route). Here Franklin in- 
creased his party by the addition of Canadian voyageurs and 
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Indian guides and during the summer of 1820 went on to 
Fort Providence on the Great Slave Lake. Fort Enterprise 
was the last stopping place of the year,—a point about half 
way between Great Slave Lake and the source of the Copper- 
mine. Here Franklin spent the winter. “It was a season 
of great hardship. With the poor materials at their hand, 
it was impossible to make their huts weatherproof. The 
wind whistled through the ill-plastered seams of the logs. 
So intense was the winter cold that the trees about the fort 
froze hard to the centres. In cutting firewood the axes 
splintered as against stone. In the officers’ room the ther- 
mometer, sixteen feet from the fire, marked as low as fifteen 
degrees below zero in the day and forty below at night. For 
food the party lived on deer’s meat with a little fish, tea 
twice a day (without sugar) and on Sunday a cup of choc- 
olate as the luxury of the week to every man.” 

And now if you please, the party built canoes to explore 
the Arctic. No wonder the voyageurs and Indians were 
alarmed at the turn the expedition was taking. But Frank- 
lin and his comrades, at home on their blustery native ele- 
ment the sea, explored the coast eastward (cf. Wallace text 
pg. 31) for a distance of 550 miles. But when Franklin 
turned to go back towards the end of the summer, it was 
found that the Arctic was no longer navigable in canoes. 
They must try to cut across barren ground to Ft. Enterprise 
where supplies were to have been left for them seni he 
summer. But the journey was a dangerous one. ood 
failed and all they could get to eat was a bitter weed called 
tripe de roche that could here and there be scraped from 
the rocks beneath the snow and some ancient bits of deer 
that wolves had killed. On this diet they had to battle the 
early Arctic winter and drag themselves plus a canoe across 
the bitter Arctic waste to the Coppermine. (Do you re- 
member how far along the coast they had gone?) Then the 
Indians broke up the canoe! On September 26 they reached 
the Coppermine. Ft. Enterprise was on its other side and 
the Coppermine was still in flood! The party tried to make 
a raft of green willow faggots—but it would hold only one 
man, who could not alone paddle or pole it across the swiftly 
moving river. Then the gallant Richardson (after living on 
lichen for a month or two) volunteered to swim the river 
and take with him a line made of skins to haul the raft 
across. But his strength gave out in the cold water and 
he had to be hauled back to land. Finally a sort of canoe 
was made of willow and canvas. In this, one by one with 
a line attached they crossed the river. They were now but 
40 miles from Ft. Enterprise but they were exausted, and 
the grim side of the story of a life of starvation and exhaust- 
ion is hinted at in Wallace’s account. Again it was Richard- 
son (Franklin, by the way was with another division of the 
party at the time) who had the strength of character to deal 
with the madman Michel (the cannibal of the text) and 
save the remainder of the party. And now the long antici- 
pated Ft. Enterprise was reached to discover it empty! Back 
set out once more (just stop a moment and think that over) 
to Ft. Providence to secure help and met with a party of 
Indians who carried relief to the stricken group at Ft. Enter- 
prise. 

8. 1825. Franklin set out again in company with Dr. 
Richardson to work westward and eastward along the Arctic 
coast from the mouth of the Mackenzie. The expedition 
was not so hazardous as the first, and the party dividing 
at the mouth of the Mackenzie, Dr. Richardson went east 
and reached the mouth of the Coppermine, while Franklin 
went 1000 miles west, a distance considerable more than 
halfway from the mouth of the Mackenzie to Pt. Barrow. 
(Cook had been up through Bering Strait as far as Icy 
Cape, about the same distance from Pt. Barrow in the other 
direction, so that there remained some 800 miles or so of 
unexplored coast to the west.) 

4. 1845. In this year Franklin attempted to make the 
complete Northwest Passage by sea. By this time ships and 
boats had made their way through Bering Strait to the 
mouth of the Coppermine and from the east ships had passed 
from Baffin Bay, through Lancaster Sound to Melville 
Sound. What did it remain for Franklin to do to complete 
the North West Passage? 

Franklin was given instructions to follow the route al- 
ready known through Baffin Bay, Lancaster Sound, Barrow 
Strait to Melville Sound. Beyond that point he was to be 
left to his own discretion. Two heavily loaded ships, the 
decks even filled with casks, set sail for Greenland accom- 
panied by a transport with still further supplies. The ex- 
pedition was provisioned for three years. The two ships, 
the Erebus and the Terror set out from Greenland about 
July 12th, 1845, and about two weeks later were seen for 
the last time by a whaling vessel in Baffin Bay. It was on 
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a day when the wind had dropped and sailors from Franklin’s 
party had rowed to the whaling ship to ask the master to 
dine with Sir John on the following day. But in the mean- 
time a breeze sprang up and the Erebus and the Terror 
disappeared into the West. By 1847 the English Nation 
was genuinely concerned that no news of the expedition had 
come and ships and expeditions were sent out in relief and 
search . It is noteworthy that Dr. Richardson was one of 
the first to go and firmly convinced that Franklin would 
have made considerable headway with his project, for two 
years searched the Coast from the Mackenzie to the Copper- 
mine. The search was fruitless. Then in 1850, Captain 
Penny, Master of “The Lady Franklin”, found on Beechey 
Island to the north side of ,Barrow Pt. Franklin’s winter 
quarters for 1854. Mounds of empty tins set out in neat piles 
to a much greater number than it had ever been anticipated 
the party would consume in one winter indicated the possibil- 
ity of much of the beef having been bad. (The brand was one 
which the Admiralty had had to destroy in quantity since 
1845). But Captain Penny found no further record. 
Further search was equally fruitless, and then, in the spring 
of 1854, Dr. John Roe, going overland to the mouth of Back 
River met with tales from the Eskimos of a party of white 
men they had seen crossing the ice west of King William’s 
Island. These men the Eskimos reported looked very thin. 
Later in the same season they had found the bodies of white 
men stretched out on the ice. A great number of relics 
easily recognized as belonging to the Erebus and the Terror 
were collected and sent home to England. In 1859, Captain 
McClintock found cairns on King William’s Land which 
contained papers sufficient to tell the story. 

“May 28, 1847. H. M. Ships Erebus and Terror wintered 
in the ice lat. 70° 5’n, long. 98° 23’ west, having wintered 
in 1845-6 at Beechey Island after having ascended Welling- 
ton Channel to Lat. 77° and returned to the west side of 
Cornwall’s Island. Sir John Franklin commanding the ex- 
pedition. All well’. 

Then evidently the cairns had been re-opened and around 
the torn edges of the original paper in fine writing was 


848 H. M. Ships Erebus and Terror deserted on 22 
of April been beset since Sept. 12, 1846” and on the 
other side: 

“Sir John Franklin died on the 11th of June 1847 .... and 
start to-morrow 26th for Back’s Fish River’’. 

Suggested method of teaching. Give a very brief outline 
such as is included in the introduction to the account of 
the general character of Northern exploration and Frank- 
lin’s place in that field, the object of Franklin’s work; the 
dates of his four expeditions. At this point would suggest 
having the students read either this, or better, Leacock’s 
account of Franklin’s explorations and make simple maps of 
the routes followed on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th expeditions. 
This will be concluded by a discussion of such questions as 
the following: 

1. What did Franklin actually accomplish? 

2. Do any characters of interest emerge from the ac- 
count? What are their outstanding qualities? 

3. Do you find accounts of northern exploration inter- 
esting? Why? : 

‘i ‘ Debate the statement: The expeditions were unjust- 
ifiable. 


GRADE IX. 
LITERATURE 
WOLFERT WEBBER—GOLDEN DREAMS 


The story is rather too long to assign as reading at one 
sitting. The divisions might be made at page 17, and at 
page 42 (Wolfert Webber had now carried home a fresh 
stock etc.) and the reading done in three sections. 

Suggestions for questions governing the general study 
of the story: 

1. When you began the story did it seem likely to you 
= tale would develop into one of digging for pirate 
gold? 

2. What did you learn of Dutch character from the 
picture drawn of the Webber’s home life and the characters 
who frequented the inn? 

3. What do you think of the Webber’s type of existence? 

4. What descriptions of character stand out in your 
recollection most strongly after completing the story? Are 
the descriptions of the Ramm Rapelye and the “boisterous 
sea urchin” among them? These are two very different 
po. Could you think of any reasons why they should 

ave impressed your imagination almost equally? 
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5. This story is quite unlike the Gold Bug in that it 
leaves a great many things unexplained. We felt that the 
explanations of the Gold Bug were very convincing. Would 
you say that it was a weak point in this story that the 
mysteries are not all cleared up? 

6. What is your theory with regard to what the stranger 
was doing at the inn, of his fate; of the identity of Webber’s 
assailants on the night of the digging? 

7. Do you find any similarities of treatment between the 
scene described on pages 45, 46 of the Golden Dreams and 
that on page 195 of the Gold Bug? Have you hit on a 
writer’s device here? 

8. Would you agree that Webber’s crest on his coach 
was suitable? . 

9. Does Washington Irving want his story taken serious- 
ly? Can you find proof of your belief? Would you say 
that the story was like the Gold Bug in this respect? 

GRADE IX 
SUPPLEMENTARY LITERATURE 

To the Grade IX student. 

After you have read “Little Wolf-Willow” read “The 
Cattle Thief” by the same author. 

The Cattle Thief 
They were coming across the prairies, they were galloping 
hard and fast; 
For the eyes of those desperate riders had sighted their 
man at last....... 


Up they wheeled to the tepees, all their British blood 


aflame, 

Bent on bullets and bloodshed, bent on bringing down 
their game; 

But they searched in vain for the Cattle thief: that lion 
had left his lair, 

And they cursed like a group of demons—for the 
women alone were there. : 

“The sneaking Indian coward,” they hissed; “he hides 
while yet he can; 

He’ll come in the night for cattle, but he’s scared to face 
a man.” 

“Never!” and up from the cotton woods rang the voice 
of Eagle Chief; 

And right out into the open stepped, unarmed, the Cattle 


hief. 

Was that the game they had coveted? Scarce fifty years 
had rolled 

Over the fleshless hungry, frame, starved to the bone and 
old; 

Over that wrinkled, tawny skin, unfed by the warmth of 
blood. 

Over those hungry, hollow eyes that glared for the sight 
of food. 


He turned like a hunted lion: “I know not fear,” said he; 

And the words outleapt from his shrunken lips in the 
language of the Cree. 

“T’ll fight you, white-skins one by one, till I kill you all,” 
he said; 

But the threat was scarcely, uttered, ere a dozen balls of 


Whizzed through the air about him like a shower of metal 


rain, 
And the gaunt old Indian Cattle Thief dropped dead upon 
the plain. 
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“Cut the fiend up into inches, throw his carcass on the 
plain,’’..... 

But the first stroke was arrested by a women’s strange, 
wild cry. 

And out into the open, with a courage past belief, 

She dashed, and spread her blanket o’er the corpse of the 
Cattle Thief..... 

“If you mean to touch that body, you must cut your way 
through me.”’..... 

“Stand back, stand back, you white-skins, touch that dead 
man to your shame; 

You have stolen my father’s spirit, but his body I only 


] 

Robbed him and robbed my people—look there, at the 
shrunken face, 

Starved with a hollow hunger, we owe to you and your 
race. 

What have you left to us of land, what have you left of 
game, 

What have you brought but evil, and curses since you 
came? 

i ~ you paid us for our game? how paid us for our 
and? 

By a book, to save our souls from the sins you brought in 
your other hand..... 

Give back our land and our country, give back our herds 
of game; 

Give back the furs and the forests that were ours before 
you came; 

Give back the peace and the plenty. Then come with 
your new belief, 

And blame, if you dare, the hunger that drove him to be 
a thief.” 

“Flint and Feather.” 


1. Can you find any similarity in the point of view ex- 
pressed in the two stories? In what respect do they reflect 
the same viewpoint? Was it a natural attitude for Pauline 
Johnson to adopt? Do you sympathize with it? 

2. The Cattle Thief was written earlier than Little Wolf- 
Willow. Could you find any difference in the character of 
the feeling expressed in the earlier and later story? What 
constitutes the difference? Why do you suppose this change 
in attitude had come about? 

8. With whom do you agree, Little Wolf-Willow or Mr. 
Inderby on the Question of cutting the Indians’ hair, and 
changing their clothes and names? 

4, Little Wolf-Willow meets with your approval, I’m 
certain. He is meant to. What are the characteristics you 
admire in him? 


eso 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL OUR READERS! 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION—CALGARY 
February 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1932 


By the time this copy of the Magazine reaches 
you, you will be about to elect your new Trustees 
and Secretary-Treasurer. Take time to give 
thought to the people you elect. At the coming 
Convention an address will be given on “The 
Place of the Trustee in our School System.”” Come 
and hear what Dr. Kerby has to say about it. 


NOTICE 


The following rulings have been given by the 
Department of Education on certain points in the 
School Act 1931 and should be noted by all School 
Boards before the day of the election of Trustees: 

School Districts in the Province of Alberta who 
have taken advantage of Section 30 of the School 
Assessment Act which provides for a tax of $4.00 
to be assessed against residents who are not other- 
wise assessed will be interested in the amendment 
made in March, 1931, which makes this tax now 
applicable to males or females; a controversy 
arose in the Crow’s Nest Pass Trustees’ Associa- 
tion regarding the wording of the amended sec- 
tion, wherein the word “male” which had been 
used previously was now omitted, but the pro- 
noun “he” still obtained in the same section. The 
question was submitted to the Department for a 
ruling and the following has now been received 
by the President of the Crow’s Nest Pass Trus- 
tees’ Association: 

“T refer you to the Interpretation Act, being 
Chapter I of the Revised Statutes of Alberta 1922, 
and particularly to Section 19 thereof, which 
reads as follows: 

***19’ Words in the singular include plural, 
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and words importing the masculine gender in- 

clude the feminine, and the converse.’ ” 

Trustees in established School Districts in the 
Province of Alberta have no doubt studied out the 
interpretation of the new word “Electors” used in 
the Act adopted last March. 

The definition of “Electors” as supplied by 
the new School Act for established Districts is 
“any person over the age of 21 years who has 
resided therein for one year or more,” and the 
sections dealing with elections states that a chal- 
lenged voter shall be required to take the declara- 
tion as provided in the Act as Schedule B (1) or 
B (2); there is a discrepancy in this Form, the 
declaration only calling for a residence period of 
“two months;” the Department have acknowl- 
edged this discrepancy in the Form and state it will 
be amended at the next session of the Legislature. 
The following statement made by the Department 
regarding the above discrepancy will be useful to 
any of the Trustees or Returning Officers at the 
coming elections who may be confronted by the 
point at issue: 

“Under the circumstances I am of the opin- 
ion that a person who takes the declaration 
contained in Form B must be permitted to vote, 
but if the regularity of the election comes un- 
der investigation, Section 73, together with the 
definition of the term ‘Electcr’ contained in 
Section 2 (d) (ii), must be taken as the state- 
ment which governs the qualifications of a per- 
son to vote, and if any person did not hold such 
qualifications, his or her vote could not be 
counted.” . 


“Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well com- 
mingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.”’ 
—Shakespeare. 
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Convention Programme 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2nd, 1932 
7.00 Registration. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 3rd, 1932 
GENERAL SESSION 


9.00 “O Canada.” 
Invocation, Rev. J. E. Todd, Pastor Central United Church. 
9.10 Address of Welcome, Andrew Davison, Mayor of the City of 
Calgary. 
9.20 Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Rogers. 
eee = Editor of Trustees’ Magazine. 


9.50 President Address, T. O. King, Raymond. 
10.00 Appointment of Resolutions Committee. 
10.10 Address; Hon. Perren Baker, Minister of Education. 
Discussion. 
11.10 Fraternal Greetings; Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 
Alberta Association of Municipal Districts. 
11.30 General Business. 
12.00 Adjourn. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 3rd, 1932 
GENERAL SESSION 


2.00 The Maple Leaf. 
2.10 Address; Rev. George W. Dickson, Knox Church, Calgary. 
3.00 Adjourn to Sections. 

Rurat SEctTIoN 
3.10 Resolutions. 


Ursan SECTION 


3.10 The High School Curriculum; Mr. A. 
J. Watson, Lethbridge; Mr. T. E. A. 
Stanley, Calgary; Mr. G. F. McNally, 
Edmonton. 

3.45 Address; Physical Culture as a High 
School Unit. (Speaker to be announced) 

4.00 Resolutions. 


5.00 Adjourn. 5.00 Adjourn. 





THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 4th, 1932 
GENERAL SESSION 


9.00 “O Canada.” 

9.10 Report of the Insurance Committee, T. O. King. 

9.20 Election of President and First-Vice-President. 

9.30 Fraternal ae Delegates from Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columb 

10.10 Election of Second Vice President and two other members of the 
Executive, elected at large. 

10.20 Resolutions. 

11.40 Greetings; The Canadian Red Cross; The Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


12.00 Adjourn. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 4th, 1932 
GENERAL SESSION AT THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1.30 Opening Address; Dr. W. G. Carpenter, Principal, Institute of 
Technology. 

1.45 Visit various departments of the school while in operation to ob- 
serve the work done and to view exhibits of typical projects in 
Manual Training and Household Science. 

00 Opening Address; Dr. E. W. Coffin, Principal Normal School. 

10 Music Teaching in the Rural Schools, Madame Ellis-Brown. 

55 Physical Training Exercises, Recreational and Corrective. 


3 
3. 
a 
440 Adjourn. 





THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4th, 1932 


A banquet will be held in the Hudson’s Bay at 6.30. Tickets 
75 cents. W. L. Brockington, K. C. will be the after-dinner 
speaker and a musical programme will be provided. 





FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 5th, 1932 
SECTIONS 
RuRAL.. URBAN 


9.00 Election of Rural represent- 
atives on the Executive. 


9.00 Election of Representatives 
on the Executive. 


9.15 Discussion on High School 
Fees, led by Mr. D. C. 
Bayne, Sec.-Treas., Calgary 
School Board. 

10.30 Resolutions. 

12.00 Adjourn. 


9.15 Resolutions. 
11.00 Question Box. 


12.00 Adjourn. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 5th, 1932 
GENERAL SESSION 


2.00 “O Canada.” 

2.10 Address; The Place of the Trustee in our School System, Dr. 
Kerby, Principal Mount Royal College, Calgary. 

3.00 Resolutions. 

4.30 Unfinished Business. 

5.00 Adjourn. 





Wednesday Evening, February 3rd, the Catholic School Section 
will be guests of the Calgary Separate School Board, at a Banquet 
in the Palliser Hotel, at 7.00 O'clock. 





The Consolidated Section will meet as will be announced by their 
representative Mr. C. E. Haynes, at the time of the Convention. 





Resolutions and Questions to come before the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Convention in 
Calgary, February 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 


The following resolutions have come to hand 
in time for publication in this issue. 

1. WHEREAS under present regulations, collect- 
ing school districts must make an assessment of 
all assessable property each and every year, 
thus causing considerable expense and trouble; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this Trus- 
tees’ Association in Convention assembled ask 
our Minister of Education to have the Legislat- 
ure amend the School Assessment Act so as to 
permit School Districts to make only quinten- 
nial assessments; necessary adjustments to be 
settled by arbitration. 

Rowley School District. 


2. WHEREAS in the past pupils in some schools, 
writing examinations in Grade XI have been 
forced by Departmental regulations to go to 
other schools than those in which they have 
studied, to write these examinations, thus caus- 
ing considerable expense and inconvenience; 
(in some cases pupils have missed writing al- 
together) ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Trus- 
tees’ Association in convention assembled re- 
commend to the Minister of Education that the 
pupils be permitted to write all examinations, 
including supplementary examinations in the 
schools in which they have studied. 

Rowley School District. 


3. WHEREAS the school trustees of the Province 
of Alberta are not in favor of the system of 
high school examinations held in June 1931, 
and do not consider this system fair to either 
pupils or teachers; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Minister 
of Education be requested to re-establish the 
original system of Departmental examinations, 
and at such fees that the same shall not exceed 
the actual cost of the examinations. 

Crow’s Nest Pass Trustees’ Association. 
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4, RESOLVED that paragraphs A. ard B. of sec- 
tion 157 of the School Act be amenued so as to 
provide that a teacher or board may serve 
notice of his or its intention to terminate the 
agreement either in June or December on the 
part of the Board; and in June, July or De- 
cember on the part of the teacher. 


Good Hope School District. 


5. WHEREAS this Association opposes the pre- 
sent method of publishing the report of the 
Provincial Convention serially in the A. T. A. 
and A.S. T. A. magazine; and 

WHEREAS we consider the original method of 
publishing the report of said convention in 
book form as heretofore, as the most convenient 
and useful for reference; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association publish the An- 
— Convention Report in book form as form- 
erly. 

Crow’s Nest Pass Trustees’ Association. 


6. WHEREAS Sub-See. 1 of Section 160 of the 
School Act, 1931 provides for 1 representative 
on the Board of Reference to represent the 
school trustees of the Province, and 1 to repre- 
sent the school teachers of the Province; and 

WHEREAS the Minister through the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council has power to appoint these 
representatives without any approval of or 
nomination by, the trustees or the teachers; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that Sub-Sec. 1 
of Section 160 be amended by changing the 
words “to represent” in both the sixth and 
seventh lines of this section to read “‘nominated 
by”’’. 

Crow’s Nest Pass Trustees’ Association. 


7. WHEREAS City school districts in the Province 
of Alberta hold their election of trustees in the 
months of November and December; and 

WHEREAS Rural and village districts hold their 
election of trustees not later than the twenti- 
eth day of January, yearly, in accordance with 
the School Act of 1931; and 


WHEREAS Town school districts are compelled 
to hold their election of trustees on the second 
Monday in February, in accordance with the 
Town Act; and 

WHEREAS this late date for Town elections 
necessitates a new board of trustees taking 
over their duties almost in the middle of the 
school term, and does not give town trustees 
the same advantage of planning for the year 
as City, Rural and Village trustees; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this As- 
sociation go on record in favor of amendments 
to the Town Act and the School Act which will 
enable Town trustees to be elected not later 
than the twentieth day of January yearly, 
thereby conforming to the date of all other 
elections in the Province, except City Elections. 


The Executive Committe of the A.S.T.A. 


8. WHEREAS the provincial Irrigation Act now 
permits the sale of land to recover arrears of 
Irrigation taxes and thereby cancels all other 
taxes such as school and local improvement; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Trus- 
tees’ Convention go on record as being opposed 
to this and ask that legislation be enacted to 
allow land sold by Irrigation districts to be re- 
sponsible still for payment of school or im- 


provement taxes. 
Barnwell S. D. 


NOTE.—This resolution was passed by the 1930 
Trustees’ Convention and duly presented to the 
authorities but no action was taken. In 1931 
the Barnwell S.D. again suffered loss by this 
procedure and has asked this Association to 
use its influence to have this state of affairs 
remedied. The resolution will again be pre- 
sented to the convention. 


9. WHEREAS financial conditions are such that 
many parents are unable to pay the fees 
charged for Departmental Examinations; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Depart- 
ment of Education be requested to reduce by 
one-half the fee for Grades X and XI. 


Acadia Valley S. D. No. 3078. 


10. WHEREAS the standard for the teaching pro- 
fession is continually being raised; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that teachers 
who have been away from the teaching profes- 
sion for five consecutive years, should have 
their certificates suspended until such time as 
they have taken a refresher course at a Uni- 
versity or Normal School. 

Garden Prairie S.D. No. 1666 


11. WHEREAS there is at the present time, an 
over supply of teachers in the Province of 
Alberta; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Trus- 
tees’ Association ask the Department of Ed- 
ucation to raise the Normal School Entrance 
requirement to a minimum of Grade XII stand- 
ing. 

Garden Prairie S.D. No. 1666 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution; 


WHEREAS the personnel of the Executive of the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association consists 
largely of town and city trustees and rural 
school districts have only one direct member; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that rural school 
districts be given greater representation on the 
Executive of this organization. 

Bobtail S.D. No. 4107 

Arbor Park S.D. No. 515 

Endorsed by the Wetaskiwin 
Inspectorate Trustees’ Association. 


As a matter of information it may be of inter- 
est to note that at the present time there is no- 
thing to prevent the election of seven of the four- 
teen members of the Executive from the rural 
schools and as a matter of fact there have not 
been less than four or five rural school represent- 
atives on the Executive in the last ten years. 

—Editor’s Note. 


No grace can save any man unless he helps 
himself.—Beecher. 
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| QUESTIONS | 


1. Explain or define the words “gainfully em- 
ployed” as used in the seventh and eighth lines 
of Sub-Sec. 1, Section 30 of the School Act 1931. 

. Do the words “any city, town, municipality 
district or school district” as used in Sub-Sec. 
2 of Section 30 of the School Act 1931 mean 
such districts WITHIN THE PROVINCE OF 
ALBERTA ? 

. The word “ratepayer” is used in several places 
in the School Act, 1931 (see Sections 45-49-80 
etc.) but the word is not defined in the Act; 
please explain who and what are “ratepayers” 
within the meaning of the Act. 

. Section 77 of the School Act 1931 states that 
“the secretary-treasurer of the municipality 
shall deliver to the Returning Officer, before 
the opening of the poll for election of trustees, 
A LIST OF ALL QUALIFIED VOTERS IN 
THE DISTRICT.” Considering the fact that Sec- 
tion 73 of the Act provides that all electors of 
the district are qualified voters, what method 
or system does the Department propose for 
the preparation of such list of qualified voters 
by the Secretary-Treasurer ? 

. Why are the two resclutions mentioned in Sec- 
tion 80 of the School Act 1931, ordered in two 
different manners, lst by the “electors and 
ratepayers” and 2nd by the “ratepayers” only? 

. Section 211 cf the School Act 1931 provides 
that no school trustee shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment as teacher, nor shall the teacher of 
ANY SCHOOL hold the office of school 
trustee; cannot this be interpreted to mean or 
include a teacher of a NIGHT SCHOOL pro- 
viding such Night School is operated under the 
auspices of the School Board and is receiving 
the regular Departmental Grant? 


Alterations Suggested for Placing the Teaching of 
Physical Training in High Schools on a more 
Practical and Satisfactory Basis. 


. That credit be granted for one unit per year 
for two or more years on a course enriched and 
given greater educational value by the addition 
of studies in Advanced Physiology and Hy- 
giene, First Aid, Health and Sanitation, five 
periods per week to be given a year. 

. That the Department of Education grant a 
credit of one unit towards the Normal Entrance 
Course, for two years’ work in this subject of 
two periods a week, in accordance with the pre- 
sent outline of the subjects, credit to be allowed 
on the certified statement of the Superintend- 
ent or Principal of the High School as to the 
efficiency of the instruction given, provided 
that the qualifications of the instructor are 
approved by the Department. 

. That assistance be given to Physical Training 
in High Schools having five or more full time 
teachers by making a grant of 50 per cent of 
the salary of such qualified instructor employ- 
ed full time in teaching the present course. 
The grant could be made dependent on a sat- 
isfactory report from an inspector named by 
the Department of Education, as to the effici- 
ency of the instruction given. 

The above suggestions sent by Calgary School 
Board will be discussed at the coming Convention. 
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EDUCATION’S VAST SCOPE 


Enrolment in all Canadian schools and col- 
leges, 1929—-2,387,057. Increase over previous 
year—45,000. 

Approximately 50 per cent of high-school age 
are now in the secondary schools. 

There are 23 universities in Canada. Their 
teaching staffs number 4,210. Enrolment: 41,- 
587 full-time students; total, 57,254. 

There are 97 colleges other than universities, 
including professional and religious colleges, with 
teaching staffs of 2,016, and enrolment of 25,137. 

Of the (approximately) 82,931 students in uni- 
versities and colleges (approximately) 25,798 
were women. 


The Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia 
have teachers’ superannuation systems. 


Provincial expenditures on schools: 
1828 1929 
473,041 $ 485,138 
8,781,215 8,948,230 
-- 9,022,116 38,068,670 
..-. 29,907,607 30,881,878 

48,510,215 52,389,674 

10,381,696 9,423,802 

17,269,620 15,574,106 

Alberta 11,707,988 15,036,865 
British Columbia 9,261,095 11,149,996 

These include Government grants and local tax- 
ation. 

Forty-six institutions for the training of teach- 
ers with teaching staffs of 475, and enrolment of 
8,904. 

Vocational schools in 281 municipalities receiv- 
ing aid under Dominion Technical Education Act, 
with 4,389 teachers, 109,008 students, and 395 
teachers-in-training, with expenditure of $3,838,- 
982. 

Ninety-nine private elementary and secondary 
schools, 827 teachers, and 15,054 pupils. 

Six hundred and twenty-three public libraries, 
with (approximately) 3,525,000 volumes. 


Prince Edward Island....$ 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


ADVANTAGES OF CITY LIFE 


The advantages of city life are not to be denied, 
but there are also disadvantages which cannot be 
forgotten. The Board of Education’s Consulta- 
tive Committee of London, England has just is- 
sued a report which deals with school children 
eight years old and under in three elementary 
schools in the poorest parts of London. This re- 
port says of these eight-year-old children: 

“Ninety-eight per cent had never seen the sea. 

“Sixty-four per cent had never been on a train. 

“Twenty-three per cent had never seen a field 
of grass. 

“Sixteen per cent thought a sheep was bigger 
than a cow. 

“Forty-six per cent had never seen any animal 
other than a horse, a dog, and a cat.” 

They had been to the picture shows but these 
are a poor substitute for what they were missing. 
And yet it may well be that if their parents were 
offered the chance of going on a farm, they would 
refuse without any hesitation. This is not a prob- 
lem which is easily solved. 

—British Weekly. 


Visitor: “I’m afraid I’m going to tax your 
Memory.” 


r. Blinks: hat?” 
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SPLINTERS 


It affords me pleasure to warmly approve of 
the truth of all that Mrs. Overton has offered in 
her treatment of Canadian Patriotism—or rather 
its lack—in the make-up of our citizenship. I 
have no use for the American fetish but a due re- 
gard for the institutional life under which we are 
protected and in which we maintain our perpetu- 
ity, is at all times demanded and should be in- 
culeated and warmly expressed. 

As a foreigner in Canada I was much interested 
in the study and observation of the institutional 
life of this land in which I have now lived for 
thirty years. Well do I remember the first pro- 
gram given by the pupils of the locality in which 
I had located. It opened with “The Maple Leaf 
Forever.” I thought it was flat enough as a Na- 
tional Anthem. Of course I am aware that it is 
not so used now “O Canada” has much of the soul 
that should and does animate the spirit of its 
countrymen. It is dignified, truthful and _ its 
music is harmonious and thrilling. 

First impressions are lasting and too often 
shallow and prejudiced and hard to overcome. 
Therefore it is of the utmost importance that the 
inferiority complex be eliminated from all forms 
of our institutional life. 


Examples 


Some years ago the writer while attending a 
U.F.A. convention engaged in a short conversation 
with a lady writer living in Canada and we spoke 
of Canadian literature, to which the lady respond- 
ed, “Is there a Canadian literature?’ By the 
sacred soul of history! That question took the 
wind out of my canvas. But she being like my- 
self a foreigner, but of the English tongue, I 
merely replied, ‘“‘“Yes, there is a Canadian litera- 
ture.”” This ended the discussion. 

In one of our high schools not a thousand miles 
from where I write a young lady pupil asked the 
teacher in literature when the class would take up 
Canadian literature and the teacher responded, 
“There is no Canadian literature.” This attitude 
upon the part of one of our own teachers schooled 
in our own institutions of learning! By the shades 
of Haliburton, Howe, Carman, McArthur, Mc- 
Crea, E. Pauline Johnson and many others that 
have graced Canadian life and authorship! It is 
high time that this turbid stupidity on the part of 
our so-called educators should be brought to light 
and they be given to understand that there is such 
a spirit as Canadianism and it is not a petty colon- 
ialism either. 

In my early days in Canada I sought for a 
national life free from any entanglement with 
Great Britain or any other country and in putting 
the question to a number of native-born Cana- 
dians I was met with the retort, “Who will protect 
Canada?” Those minds were the colony product. 
Hasten the day when this inferior “complexion” 
will fade away! 


—C. C. Reed. 





Please, Teacher! 


Absent-minded schoolmistress, in trouble with 
the gears of her car, to point-duty policeman :— 
“TI can’t attend to you yet. Put your hand down.” 
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I AM STILL RICH 


All this came into my mind as I read a little 
leaflet sent me by Jeanie Deans—‘I Am Still 
Rich,” by Roy L. Smith, reprinted from “The Ro- 
tarian.” 


“We have passed through a panic, suffered 
from a crash on the stock market, and are now 
more than halfway through the depression, and I 
am still rich,” says the writer, going on: 


“Tt may be true that I have much less to live on 
than I had a year ago, but it is certainly true that 
I have as much as ever to live for. The real values 
of life are unshaken and solid... 


“My two-hundred-thousand-dollar eyes are just 
as good as they ever were. Every landscape and 
sunset is mine if I want it. Twenty-thousand- 
dollar scenes and views are added to my collec- 
ticn =Imost every week. A hundred-thousand- 
dollar sense of hearing is still unimpaired, and by 
it I become heir to a world of beauty and inspira- 
tion. 


“Then there’s my million-dollar stomach, and a 
half-million-dollar appetite... 


“The depression has not lowered the value of a 
single friendship. Neighbors still greet us in the 
same old cordial way, busiress associates believe 
in us, and our sons hold us ‘in high respect. The 
wife’s welcome at the close of the day has not de- 
preciated in the least, and our daughters continue 
to lavish their affection upon us with the same 
extravagance. 


““My faith in the goodness of the universe is 
unimpaired ... The prayers my mother taught me 
and the faith in God instilled in me by a devout 
father remain as priceless treasures no depression 
can touch... 


“The last six months have been for many men a 
thrilling spiritual adventure through which they 
have discovered their real wealth ... A financial 
crisis can wipe out profits and bring business to a 
standstill, but character is beyond its reach... 


“The investments we made in ambitious youth, 
hospitals, crippled children’s camps, colleges and 
service institutions go on paying dividends. The 
deepest satisfactions of life—those which come 
from sharing and serving—remain secure. 


“T am still rich because I am independently rich 
—none of my wealth depends upon business con- 
ditions or market reports.” 


And every woman knows a score of ways in 
which she can help her menfolk to realize such 
riches as these. 

—The Homemaker. 


In The Toronto Globe. 


“Patience! Thou camest into the desert a 
vendor of salt; thou mayst go forth an alchemist, 
distilling from life’s tasks and sorrows such pre- 
cious attar in thy soul, that its sweetness shall win 
for thee a welcome wherever thou goest, and a royal 
entrance into the City of Thy Desire.” 


—ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 
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EDUCATION SUPPLIED TORONTO 
CHILDREN OF EVERY CONDITION 


System Attracts Notice Abroad 


Eighty Thousand in Public Schools—Special Services for 
Forest Schools, Outside Teaching “Slow” Children, 
the Deaf and Crippled—Progressive Work 

in City Teaching 


By D. D. Mosnier, B.A., B. Paed., 
CHIEF INSPECTOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TORONTO 


The total number of pupils enrolled in Toronto’s 
public schools at the end of September, 1931, was 
79,777. This total was made up as follows: Senior 
V. form, 209; Junior V., 402; Senior IV., 7,865; 
Junior IV., 8,586; Senior III., 9,887; Junior IIIL., 
10,405; IL, 11,179; Senior I., 10,028; Junior L., 
11,808; Auxiliary, 850; Sight-Saving, 68; Deaf, 
59; Orthopaedic, 58; Institutions, 739; Island, 
105; Forest Schools, 454; Extramural, 77; Kinder- 
garten, 6998. Total, 79,777. 

The great majority of children in the Kinder- 
garten are admitted at 5 years of age. Requests 
to have children admitted at 4 years of age are 
granted only when home conditions reveal the 
existence of a special need. Usually children 
are promoted from the Kindergarten after one 
year particularly if they did not enter until about 
54 years of age. Thus, 64 years may be taken 


as the normal age for promotion to the Junior 
First, but promotion from the Kindergarten at 


a definite age, irrespective of fitness for primary 
work, is not desirable, and is not required. A 
small number of people still fail to recognize 
the value of the Kindergarten, and wish their 
children admitted to the Junior First grade 
when entering school for the first time. This is a 
mistake unless the child has been kept home until 
too old to enjoy the Kindergarten. 
In the Grades 

The entire course of work between the Kinder- 
garten and the High School is now taken in seven 
grades. Formerly it was divided into eight 
grades, but what was then done in Grades II,, ITI. 
and IV. is now completed in Grades II. and III. 
The normal period required to complete the work 
in each grade is one year. At this rate of pro- 
gress the child will qualify for admission to the 
High Schools at thirteen and a half years of age. 
The relation between this ideal normal period and 
the actual rate of progress is shown by the follow- 
ing statement of 5,409 children who obtained 
High school entrance standing in 1930: 

562 were 12 years of age or less. 

1,662 were 13 years of age. 

1,770 were 14 years of age. 

1,085 were 15 years of age. 

330 were 16 years, or older. 


Special Features 

1. Orthopaedic Classes in Wellesley School. 

In April, 1926, two classes for crippled children 
were formed at Wellesley School. In September, 
1927, a third teacher was appointed to give treat- 
ment in occupational therapy. There are now 
fifty-eight pupils. The teacher of therapy co- 
ordinates the remedial and academic programs. 
These children are conveyed to the school in 
busses owned by the Board of Education. A high- 
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ly competent authority has expressed himself as 
follows concerning the benefit of the special work 
in these classes: 

“T am well satisfied that a great deal of good 
is being accomplished not only in the actual in- 
creased happiness given to the children, but in the 
actual improvement in many of the cases. At the 
end of the school term, the improvement, I con- 
sider, is very marked.” 

2. Extramural Teaching: 

This work began in 1921 with five pupils under 
one teacher. At the end of September, 1931, 77 
pupils, unable to attend school, received instruc- 
tion from visiting teachers. The teachers aim to 
visit the pupils one hour twice a week. One of 
these teachers has made the following report on 
her former pupils: 45 returned to the regular 
school, 13 are in orthopaedic classes, 7 passed the 
High School entrance, of whom 3 are at High 
School, 13 have discontinued owing to mental and 
physical reasons, 7 have died. 

3. Classes for Deaf, Hard of Hearing and Lip- 
Reading Pupils: 

Clinton Street School has three classes for the 
deaf. These children are taught lip-reading and 
oral speech. The deaf child of good intelligence 
who enters these classes at four or five years of 
age can in six years enter the Junior Third grade, 
(about grade 6 in Alberta) and, with special care 
on the part of the teachers. make fair progress in 
reading. 

For pupils who are very hard of hearing there 
are two classes: one in Dovercourt School and the 
other in Rose Avenue School. These pupils are 
of all grades, from Junior First to Entrance. Much 
of the work is carried on by individual instruction. 
Pupils vary in ability to acquire lip-reading as 
well as in other subjects. The following examples 
show that the special work in these classes is well 
worth while: 

(a) Two boys who took fourth class work last 
year are now specializing in Art, one at Jarvis 
Street School for Boys and the other at the College 
of Art. 

(b) A Boy admitted to these classes at sixteen 
had been out of school three years on account of 
ill-health. In one of these classes he completed 
his Public School Course, taking two years’ work 
in one year. He then went to the Technical 
School, where he won scholarships. 

(c) Another pupil, a girl, entered in the Junior 
Third. She passed her High School Entrance with 
honors at thirteen, and has won scholarships and 
high standing in her class at the Technical School. 

Forest Schools 

There are two Forest Schools, one at Victoria 
Park, with seven teachers, and the other at High 
Park with eight teachers. Four hundred and fifty- 
four pupils were registered in these classes at the 
end of September. Children are admitted to the 
Forest Schools on the recommendation of the 
Medical Officer of Health, whose Department ad- 
vises regarding health, education, and finances 
the medical service, food and bed supplies, and 
special necessities such as car-fare for needy chil- 
dren. No child with an active disease is admitted. 
The Forest Schools are in session six days a week 
from nine o’clock until half past four, for the six- 
months term—May 1 to October 31. When the 
children return to their former schools on Novem- 
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demic subjects up to that date. 
Open Air Classes 
There are three of these classes, at Orde Street 


School, with an enrollment of 69 at the end of ’ 


September, occupying the top floor of the building 
as a complete school. This enrollment will prob- 
ably be increased, as the total enrollment for 1930 
was 90. The pupils come from every part of the 
city, and their selection is very carefully made, 
somewhat as follows: The family doctor advises 
the parent to take the pupil to the Hospital Clinic, 
where the Medical Health Department selects the 
pupils who are in the greatest need of special 
care. 

Doctors, nurses and educators from eight differ- 
ent countries have visited these classes and have 
expressed their interest and delight in finding such 
really valuable results in this field of work. 

Sight-Saving Classes 

Sight-saving classes are in operation in the Duke 
of Connaught, Brock Avenue, Orde Street and 
Jesse Ketchum Schools. When the pupils are 
promoted to the Senior Fourth Grade, they are 
transferred to the Senior Sight-Saving Class at 
Orde Street School. In this class, two years of 
High School work leading to the lower school ex- 
amination are taught. In 1930 there were twelve 
pupils taking this advanced work. 

Cost of Public School Education 

Ordinary Public School Grade, $94.18 per pupil; 
Forest School, $118.94; Extramural teaching, 
$229.96; Auxiliary classes for slow children, 
$235.09; Sight-Saving classes, $256.81; classes for 
the deaf, $307.49; classes for crippled children, 
$618.46. 

The cost of the classes for crippled children has 
been reduced since September 1 by the action of 
the Board of Education in supplying its own 
busses for the transportation of these children. 

Technical School 

Under the directorship of Dr. McKay schools 
have been opened in the east, west and north, so 
so that there are now four Technical Schools in 
Toronto, with a registration of a little more than 
6,000 day and approximately 15,000 evening 
students. 

In our Toronto Technical Day Schools there is 
an even division of time between academic and 
vocational work. A student in these Technical 
Schools spends approximately half his time in 
every year of his course in the study of those sub- 
jects which are fundamental to any good educa- 
tion, namely, English, Mathematics, Science, and, 
in several courses, French. In his vocational work 
he follows a general course during his first year. 
In this year he takes a variety of work with two 
well-defined objects in view. First to lay the 
foundation for any special work to follow, and, 
second, to show where his ability lies. In his sec- 
ond and following years the student chooses the 
particular type of vocational work he wishes to 
follow, and his course narrows down to this par- 
ticular subject with its allied work. Thus through- 
out his entire course he is receiving a careful 
training in his chosen vocation as well as a good 
education. 

Technical education has for its end and aim the 
same goal as any other system of true education, 
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society of today and therein to live an intelligent, 
useful and successful life. It prepares its students 


. particularly for the field of industry, either di- 


rectly or through the Engineering Departments of 
our universities. We believe that no other section 
of our people has a more important place to fill 
than those employed in our industrial concerns. 
We are constantly told that the crying need of 
these concerns is intelligent, skilled men as execu- 
tives, foremen, workmen, etc. This is the need 
that the Technical Schools are attempting to sup- 
ply by training boys to become not only skilled 
workmen, but also cultured, intelligent gentlemen. 


MRS. EDITH LELEAN GROVES 

With schools closed throughout the city and all 
flags at half mast, thousands of citizens, both chil- 
dren and adults, paid tribute to the memory of 
Mrs. Edith Lelean Groves, former teacher and for 
many years a school trustee in the city of Toronto. 
The Toronto dailies carried many columns of ap- 
preciation and half page photographs of the fun- 
eral procession, while the highest in the land did 
honor to her life and influence. 

Mrs. Groves was the first woman to occupy the 
chair of the Board of Education, an honor she 
richly deserved as a pioneer in the education of 
handicapped children. It was largely through 
her persistent though always good-humored ef- 
forts that the classes for crippled children were 
started in that city in 1926. 

Always a friend of the children, with a heart 
full of love, understanding and humor, she will 
long remain “The Beloved Trustee.” Her little 
book of charming verse, “The Kingdom of Child- 
hood,” is familiar to many. Here is the last 
verse of her “Toast to the Children”: 


“Here’s a toast, drink it down, 
Every grown-up in town, 

The children, the children, God bless them! 
May each dear one be gay! 

And should rough be the way, 
‘Here’s my hand!’ won’t you say? 

If he falls, ‘Up-se-day!’ 
Bless their hearts! 
children!’ 


Oh, be good to the 


MR. W. M. MORRIS 


Educators and School Trustees throughout Can- 
ada were shocked recently to hear of the passing 
of Mr. W. M. Morris, editor of the Canadian School 
Board Journal, after being struck down by a car in 
Toronto. 

Mr. Morris was secretary of the Ontario School 
Trustees’ and Ratepayers’ Association since 1920 
and was largely responsible for building up this 
organization from about 100 members to the pos- 
ition it now holds as the largest and perhaps one 
of the most influential sections of the Ontario 
Educational Association. é 

Mr. Morris was elected Vice-President of the 
Ontario Educational Association last year and 
would have been President this year in the natur- 
al course of events. He had always taken a keen 
interest in educational affairs and will be greatly 
missed. His kindly disposition was shown in such 
gracious acts as writing an appreciation of our in- 
fant magazine The A.S.T.A. 
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THE COST OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Repeaters are Simply Parking in 
the Grades 


From “The School Trustee” 


RECENT editorial in the Manitoba Free Press 

called attention to the remarks of Sir Michael 
Sadler with reference to secondary education, 
when he visited Canada a few years ago. He 
stated that England was not making as wide pro- 
vision for state secondary education as was Can- 
ada. “We cannot afford it,” he explained. 
“Neither can you but you do not know it.” We 
are beginning to realize this fact in Ontario. 

The Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
have taken steps to eliminate the loafers from the 
secondary schools by charging fees for repeaters. 
There are always a number of pupils who, to 
gratify the ambition of their parents, will attempt 
a course of studies for which they have no par- 
ticular aptitude. 

Secondary Schools are being asked to carry 
many who have not the ability to profit by the 
courses they are taking and many more who are 
not interested in education either for themselves 
or anyone else. 

A significant side light on this situation is fur- 
nished by those schools that are charging fees for 
repeaters. It is remarked that just as soon as 
these fees are charged, the home begins to take 
greater interest in the students’ progress and im- 
mediately the academic rating begins to improve. 
Inspector Andrew Moore in the current report of 
the Department of Education for Manitoba, says, 
“While I am strongly in favour of free secondary 
education for all who are prepared to try to do 
their best therein, I feel that the time has come 
when these pupils who are just parking in our 
Secondary Schools should be eliminated, or if for 
other reasons they are better in school than on the 
street, that the cost of keeping them there and 
their academic failures should not be charged up 
to the school. Parents whose children just park 
in school should be required personally to pay the 
whole cost of such children repeating a year when 
they fail in their examinations. There is great 
need for a home to be at work on these pupils as 
well as a school.” 

Local school boards in Saskatchewan were em- 
powered two years ago to charge fees for repeat- 
ers. Moose Jaw Board of Education notified the 
parents of their Secondary School students that 
they intended to impose a fee for repeaters and 
immediately there was a marked difference in 
attitude on the part of the students with attendant 
reaction in favour of better academic rating. It 
is established that Manitoba would save $75,000 a 
year if fees were charged on “‘parkers,” but the 
saving along academic lines would be of much 
deeper import. Not only does this deadwood take 
up more of the teachers’ time than is fair, but 
ener pupils have a disruptive effect on the whole 
class. 

Parents and ratepayers in Ontario and the other 
provinces of Canada are willing and indeed de- 
sirous that part of the revenue derived from taxes 
shall be devoted to provide educational facilities 
both elementary and secondary for all the chil- 
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dren. They are glad to make education free for 
those who can and will benefit by it, but with the 
mounting cost of maintaining secondary schools 
today, many of them consider it an imposition and 
an exploitation of their sacrifices, to be required 
to support schools where a goodly number of the 
young men and women in attendance are loafing 
on the job. We are glad to report that in many 
schools, the principal sees to it that the pupils take 
a sufficient number of subjects to constitute an 
honest and faithful year’s work, and insist on the 
work being done. Some parents take enough in- 
terest in the studies their children are pursuing 
to advise them and help them to derive a maxi- 
mum of benefit from the school. We are con- 
vinced, however, that there are a considerable 
number of students who take advantage of the op- 
tions, to map out an easy year—fooling them- 
selves and their parents, and costing the State the 
unnecessary expenditure of from $80.00 to 
$175.00. It would be an interesting study to as- 
certain how much Ontario would save if the par- 
ents of repeaters in all our high schools and col- 
legiates were required to pay the full cost of their 
tuition. 


HOME STUDY AND THE HEALTH OF 
THE PUPILS 


Under the auspices of the Secondary Teachers’ 
Federation, Education Week is being held to ac- 
quaint the public with the progress achieved by 
This effort is made with the approv- 


the schools. 
al of Hon. George S. Henry, Minister of Education. 
For one thing it is made plain that in home work 
given the pupils there has been a great change 
in the last ten years in Ontario. In New Bruns- 
wick a Government Commission is studying the 
problem. 

At the last annual meeting of the Association of 
Assistant Masters of Secondary Schools in Eng- 
land the question of home work was discussed 
with parents and others in attendance, and the 
following two general rules for guidance were 
adopted: (1) Home work should be set on not 
more than five evenings a week; (2) the maximum 
home work times per evening should be, under 12 
years of age, 40 minutes; from 12 to 14 years, 90 
minutes; from 14 to 16 years, 120 minutes; over 
16, no definite time, but pupils should be encour- 
aged to direct their own studies. 

The relation of home work to the pupils’ health 
is dealt with by Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Chief of 
the Division of Child Welfare, Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, Ottawa, in a pamphlet 
entitled “Keep the Family Well.” Dr. Mac- 
Murchy says: “Everybody knows that while a 
reasonable amount of home work gives a training 
in individual effort, sometimes the individual ef- 
fort falls on the hard-worked parents. All agree 
that the amount of home work set should be regul- 
ated. Children need plenty of sleep. You can- 
ne keep them well and strong without plenty of 
sleep.” 

The health of the pupil is, of course, of primary 
importance in the consideration of this question. 
In the opinion of Dr. Charles H. Mayo, the noted 
surgeon, too little attention is given in the schools 
of today to instruction in health, which he regards 
as the hope of the world in beating “the pace that 
kills.” —Mail and Empire, Toronto. 
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